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SAN FRANCISCO. 


SWEET WINES. 
PORT, SHERRY, 
ANGELICA, SWEET MUSCAT, 





A FRENCH CONNOISSEUR pronouncesit to be ‘‘the best 
of American sparkling wines, clear and fresh tasting, remarkably 
light and delicate, and possessed of considerable effervescence.” MADEIRA, MALAGA, 

IIenry Vizetelly, the great English wine expert, says: OKAY, SWEET CATAWBA. 
** For ten years past, the Eclipse has been constantly improving in , ee 
quality, owing to the increased use of forcign grapes, which yield a RED WINES. 

Vin Brut with a delicate bouquet and flavor. TABLE CLARET, ZINFANDEL, 


. ‘noli ine » eawen « L.. 

A well known English wine merchant says : Phis wine isa = ty pyro BLEND, BURGUNDY, 
marvel of excellence. I can only compare it to the best French . B 
champagne of equal age.” ; CABEREET SAEED. 

It has the endorsement of the best known connoisseurs in Amer- WHITE WINES. 
ica, and is extensively used in the domestic circles of the elite. 

: , , a ALTAR WINE, Hock, 

It is to be had at every first-class hotel on the Pacific ¢ oast, every 3 R 
first-class Club, and all first-class Restaurants and saloons, GUTEDEL, mma 

| : >i > : tK S INE 

It has been awarded twenty-eight Gold, Silver and Bronze © FRKE, Sa ER, 
Medals over all competitors, and one Grand Prize Silver Service, CHABLIs, Dry MUSCAT. 
It is made from the very finest and most costly grapes grown in 


California. It is absolutely pure and the best wine for social reunions, BRANDIES, bbls. LBRANDIES, 4 bbls. 


All our Champagnes are produced by unaided fermentation in bottles of 2 years’ duration. 
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00 15 lbs. Choice Apricots. 25 lbs. Unp. Plums. 
8 17 lbs. New Black Figs. 25 lbs. Unp. Pears. 





14 lbs. Choice Peaches. 14 lbs. Choice Fr. Prunes. 
2 cents per pound reduc- 


WILL \ll New, Bright, Clean Fruit. In 100-pound lots I to 2 
Ask for complete Price List. 


tion. 


BUY SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
Largest dealers in Dried Fruit on the Pacific Coast 


MORE 116-118 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE VERY BEST AND CHEAPEST FLOUR. Fine Fishing Taekle 





IN GREAT VARIETY. 


(uns & Hunters’ Equipments, 


GUNS LOANED TO TOURISTS 


By the month, week or day. 


GEO. W. SHREVE, 


525 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
It is a fact uni- 
K ~ r:% B H versally con- 
ceded that 
the KNABE 
2% PTA NOS 
all other - 


far 

7 , instruments made. The purchaser of a KNABE PIANO 
I I rs To LN I can always depend upon the accuracy ofits tone, and the 

solid elegance of its manufacture, 

sé ” IAINES BROS’, PLANOS—Celebrated for pur- 

LOOPER ity and volume of tone and extraordinary durability. 

and the preferred instrument of the world’s famous 

> _ i Imo Prima Donna, Adeline Patti 

On the Light-Running HARRINGTON PLANOS-~ Beautiful in tone, de- 

sign and finish, strictly first-class and embracing all the 


”) latest improvements. 
GILBERT PIANOS-— Instruments of sterling merit 
- and of moderate price, and fully guaranteed for five 


OFFICE years. 


So. 29 vost seer, savrravcrsco. | A, L BANCROFT & CO. %23,SU2228.5" 
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FROM “ THE CALIFORNIA LAKES,” JULY, 1891. 


THE REDUCTION OF PRICE, AND OTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





HE OVERLAND 
MONTHLY with 
the beginning of 
the year 1892 will 
reduce its price to 
$3. At the same 
time it will be 

better illustrated and improved in every 

way, so that subscribers will receive a 

















magazine twenty-five per cent better for 
twenty-five per cent less money. 
The amount and grade of reading 


matter that the high-class magazines 
now give, and the price for which they 
are able to give il, is one of the aston- 
ishing developments of modern life. One 
thousand three hundred and forty-four 
pages, in ordinary book form, would make 
three bulky volumes, such as are sold for 

















2 Aunouncements for °92. 


several dollars apiece. THE OVERLAND 
has given these, with about two hundred 
and fifty fine illustrations, for $4 this 
year, and is prepared next year to give 
as much and more for $3. Nothing but 
the far greater number of readers reached 
by magazines than by books could make 
such amazing prices possible. It is an 
evidence that the combination of light 
and serious matter, the bright, entertain- 
ing sketch, the short story, the terse and 
timely essay, are far more acceptable to 
our people than any other form of litera- 
ture. 


OVERLAND editor has a faculty for pick- 
ing up clever short stories that are full of 
the fine color of life in California....... 
One is always glad to see THE OVERLAND, 
it is so vigorous, fresh and interesting.” 
“A more robust, varied and original 
body of literature than is contained in 
its pages,” the Pittsburg Times, 
‘“‘one would not find in this country.” 
“THE OVERLAND MONTHLY comes all 
the way from San Francisco,” says the 
Detroit Free Press, ‘to shame some of 
the papers which show less enterprise in 
securing matter and less judgment in 


says 








degree for these features. The very traits 
that make magazines the favorite form 
of literature are the ones for which it is 
famous among The testi- 
mony of critics is singularly uniform on 
this point. Thus: 

“This Pacitic Slope Magazine,” says 


magazines, 


the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, “is 
suit generis, and proves that the Coast is 
still ‘literary,’ despite the hegira of Bret 
Harte, Charles Warren Stoddard,...... 


and the others of that famous coterie. 


The fiction is good, as is to be 


expected when it is known that THE 


FROM “ THE PARKS OF SAN FRANCISCO,” 


THE OVERLAND is notable in a special Pinsuring variety. It isa thoroughly good. 


popular paper, and one that has demon- 
strated its mettle by 102 monthly issues. 
It isin the lighter vein, fiction and poetry 
predominating over more serious matter, 
and this is refreshing.” 

When THe OveERLAND was first estab- 
lished, twenty-four years ago, it was 
accepted at once as a fourth added to 
the trio of great magazines published in 
the country, and as a matter of course 
asked the same price. For many years 
it was “the four great magazines” in all 


allusions Without the capital of the 


others, THe OvERLAND was nevertheless 





















able to maintain its rank with them by 
that never 
standards to 


virtue of a management 
high literary 
considerations, and of the 


sacrificed 
* journalistic ” 
singular literary fertility of the Pacific 
West. “The United States,” said the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat, long after the 
beginning of the present series of THE 
OVERLAND, “is bounded on the East by 
the Atlantic Monthly, and on the West by 
THE OVERLAND Montuty.” 

The “ four great magazines ”’ 
“the four-dollar magazines ;”’ 
were interchangeable. The 
that tried to publish for a less price, did 
it at serious sacrifice in quality. 

Within a few years this has begun to 
The great and growing popu- 


were also 
the terms 
monthlies 


change. 
larity of magazines as the reading matter 
of the people, and more than all the 
wonderful development of the 
illustration, seem to be making possible 


arts of 


the maintenance of high quality in a 
magazine at less cost than ever to sub- 
The three-dollar subscription 


has proved a success in one or two cases, 


seribers. 


and the time has come when THE OveEr- 
LAND has determined to follow suit. 

This action has been considered many 
times by THE OVERLAND’s managers. 
But the difficultie. and 
making such a magazine on this Coast 


expense of 


have been so great that it seemed im- 
practicable, while mastering the problem 
of illustration, to put any extra strain 
upon revenues. Within the past year, 
however, the facilities for picture-making 
on this Coast have been greatly improved, 
and the outlook has never been so good 
The demand created 


in this respect. 


by THE OVERLAND has borne fruit: the 
number of young artists capable of mag- 
azine work grows; and good workman- 
ship in engraving, processing, overlaying, 
and printing, is becoming attainable. 


Announcements for ’92. 


















FROM “AUTUMN DAYS IN VENTURA.” 


Therefore it appears that the time has 
come for the long-purposed reduction. 






nf A \S INTIMATED above, 
it is a fixed part of the 

plan that this reduction 

wil ie H\ shall be coincident with 
anal il a rising merit in the 
Readers of 





ue 





magazine. 
have seen during the 


OVERLAND 
past year that this rise was already con- 
A brief review 


THE 


spicuously taking place. 
of the contents shows this. First, there 
has been such a collection of careful arti- 
cles,fully and beautifully illustrated,upon 
the industries of California, as has never 
been brought out before. Much writing 
on these subjects elsewhere has been 
either the work of hasty tourist observers, 
or open to the suspicion of advertising 
purposes. THE OVERLAND itself has had 
many other careful and trustworthy in- 
dustrial articles before these, but never 
so well illustrated, or so thoroughly 
worked up, throughout a whole series, 
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To this has been added a charming 
series upon the sports and outing of the 
State, also such as has never been in 
print before. The illustrations scattered 
through this prospectus are sufficient 
evidence of what the work has been. 
Several special articles of great import 
and timeliness have also been illustrated 
with equal beauty. THe OverLanp, for 
instance, has been the one journal to 
give to the world a full, fair, and author- 


Announcements for 
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92. 








Dairying in California. 
Warren Parks. 
tions. 


Il. By Fred 
Nineteen I[llustra- 


Gold Mining of Today. 
Yale. 
The Fruit-Canning Industry. By Charles 
S. Greene. 


By Charles G. 
Twenty-four Illustrations. 


Seventeen Illustrations. 


California Horse Farms. Fourteen II- 


lustrations. 


Flower and Seed Growing. By Ninetta 








'e FROM “ DAIRYING 





IN CALIFORNTA,” 


itative account of the famous Stanford 
endowment, about which such wildly con- 
flicting reports have been current. 
The list below gives an idea of what 
these articles have been :— 
INDUSTRIES. 

Bee Culture in California. By Ninetta 
Eames. Sixteen Illustrations. 
Dairying in California. I. By Francis 

E. Sheldon. Sixteen Illustrations. 


Eames. Nineteen 


(Dec.) 
SPORTS AND OUTING. 


The Parks of San Francisco. 
S. Greene. Twenty-seve 
tions. 

Yachting in California. By 
Yale. Twenty-one Illustr 


The California Lakes. 





Illustrations. 


By Charles 
n Illustra- 


Charles G. 
ations. 


By Charles H. 














Announcements for ’92. 





FROM “ YACHTING 


Shinn. Twenty-two Illustrations. 
Trout Fishing in California. By Ramon 
E.. Wilson. Twenty-one Illustrations. 


SPECIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES. 


A Story of Transition. By F. J. Vas- 
sault. Twenty-two Illustrations. 
The Leland Stanford, Junior, University. 
By Milicent W. Shinn. Sixteen Il- 

lustrations, 

The Channel Islands of Santa Barbara. 
By Nettie McG. Kinsell. Eight Il- 
lustrations. (Dec.) 

A Word to the Wise. By Alex. G. 
Oakey. Eleven Illustrations. 
Comments on the Relief Map of the Pa- 
cific Region. By John S. Hittell. 

One Illustration, and Maps, 

The illustration of these articles has 
brought forward several young artists of 
growing fame, of whom the country will 
yet hear more. Peixotto, Mary Williams, 
Lyon, and several others, have in them 


IN CALIFORNIA.” 


the making of a large future, if THE 
OVERLAND can create for them such op- 
portunities as the East gives its young 
artists. Robinson is an older and more 
famous name among the few illustrators 
in California. 


HE OVER- 

LAND has 
printed during 
the year some 
forty short sto- 
ries, and two 
brief serials. 
Its stories al- 
ways attract. 
They are dif- 
ferent from any others. These are some 
of the things that have been said of them 
during the year :— 





To those familiar with the Pacific Coast they 
furnish a life-like record, to others a new revy- 
elation.—Atlanta Journal. 
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The fiction of Tue OverLAnp is always 
peculiarly Californian, and has in it all the 
breezy freshness and originality of the West.— 
Los Angeles Times. 

Always notable for its vigor and freshness.— 
Chicago Ledger. 

Gives its readers a better idea of the some- 
what unconventional freedom of Western life 
in its best literary form than any other maga- 
zine with which we are acquainted.—The Week, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Its type of bright outdoor sketches — 
exploration and adventure, description, 
character writing, anecdote — has been 
held to; and no less its valuable com- 
articles, its 


The 


mercial and sociological 
criticism, essay, and ripe thought. 
Critic, New York, says :— 

Volume XVIL. of Tue Overtanp Monruty, 
Jan.-June, 1891, breathes of the Pacific Slope, 
of its bee-ranches, its dairy-farms, flowing lit- 
erally with milk and honey; of its fruits and 


FROM **AUTUMN DAYS IN VENTURA.” 


flowers, its gold, its climate, its aspirations and 
acquirements. From it we learn what Califor- 
nians are occupied about, and find that we can 
share their interest in Rocky Mountain sheep, 
Texan travel, the Yukon River, the McKinley 
Bill, and the future of their fish industry; in 
opium-smuggling, in Indian hop-pickers, in 
Nauvoo, in San Francisco’s parks and Auburn’s 
transition from a mining to an agricultural 
town, typical of that which the State has al- 
ready undergone. Lest it be supposed that 
Californians care only for practical matters, let 
us hasten to add that Sully Prudhomme’s 
philosophy, Millet’s painting, and the esthet- 
ics of well-written 
essays ; that poetry and the short story flourish 
in its pages ; and that the editorial departments 
take a wide outlook over the worlds of mind 
and matter, national and international affairs 
and home and foreign literature being dis- 
cussed with abundant knowledge and in a lib- 
illustrations afford 


music are considered in 


eral spirit. Numerous 
seductive glimpses of California scenery, in- 


dustries and pastimes. 
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N 1892, THE OVER- 
LAND will show new 


strength and improve- 





Ye 
om 
mo tt ment along these well- 
ys known lines. Preserv- 
- }? . » 
- Y ing the same type of 


matter, it will present 
it in better shape, and 
with increasing value. For special fea- 
tures, it is prepared to announce a few; 
other announcements will follow rapidly. 

A partial list of ILLUsTRATED ARTI- 
cLEs for the year will be as follows: 

Mission Betis. By C. H. Shinn. In 
the January number. 

THE Home or PestaLozzi. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. In the January num- 
ber. 

A paper on the very interesting Mount 
ConNEss ExpepitTion of Prof. George 

vidson. 

THe Yacut Minnie’s Mark. By Dr. 
J. C. Tucker. 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY ON THE WEST 
COAST. 

RESTAURANTS OF SAN FRANcIscO. By 
Charles S. Greene. 

FISHING IN SALT WATER. 

LUMBERING IN WASHINGTON. By F. J. 
Vassault 

Several Papers on HunTING In SoutTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA. By Helen Elliot Ban- 
dint. illustrated from paintings by /. R. 
Whiteside : 

CAMPING WITH Fox Hounp. 

HUNTING THE WILD Car. 

LIoN HuNntING witn Fox Hounps. 

There will be other illustrated articles, 
beside those called out by especial and 
timely occasion, which cannot be an- 
nounced beforehand, 


Of STORIES AND SERIALS we are ready 
to announce the following : 

A Bir or Foreotren' BtroGrapny. 
Three chapter serial. By “ Quien.” 





FROM “A STORY OF TRANSITION,” 


Several other brief serials, running 
three or four numbers. 

“M.'C,” a quaint and curious Christmas 
Story, by LEonarD Kip; and _ several 
other Holiday Stories and Sketches, in 
the*January number, 
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FROM 


INALLY, Tue Over.anp will appear 
in its December number with a new 


and attractive dress of type, and in 
January with a 


cover, for which 
several artists are about to submit de- 


new 





“TROUT FISHING IN CALIFORNIA,’ 


signs. It is stipulated that these designs 
are not to break altogether with the tra- 
ditional appearance of THE OVERLAND, 
but are to be attractive both to its old 
friends and its new. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
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420 Montgomery Street, 


San Francisco. 
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FROM “GOLD MINING OF TODAY,” 























| CUI *—~Fares from San Francisco 


st MILES CABIN (IST-CLASS)  .STEERAGE 
2100 ..... HONOLULU........ See ae $ 25 00 
Pr TU .. 200 00 
















Sailings of Through Mail Steamers. 
: =~ SUBJECT TO CHANGE. 
xs December 10th; 1891, January 7th, 1892. 


LOCAL STEAMERS TO HONOLULU, 














oo 


, }3 Nov. 24th and Dec. 224d, ’91, Jan, 19th, ’92 






Excursions to the Sandwich Islands.—The splendid 3000-ton 
Steamers ALAMEDA, AUSTRALIA, MARIPOSA and ZEALANDIA, of this 
line, are so well known from the thousands who have made voyages in 
them to and from the Sandwich Islands, that a description is almost 
unnecessary. 

MAIL STEAMERS To those who have not yet had this pleasure, we would simply say that 
. there are no finer specimens of marine architecture afloat. They have the 
BETWEEN latest and best improvements. The staterooms are fitted up with every 
SAN FRANCISCO, HONOLULU, Convenience. The dining saloons, social halls, smoking rooms, etc., in 
j finish and furnishing, are not surpassed by any steamers afloat. To make 
AUCKLAND AND SYDNEY. a trip on one of these steamers is, as the poet Charles Warren Stoddard 

expresses it, ‘‘like drifting toward Paradise on an even keel.” 

The climate of the Sandwich Islands is said to be the pleasantest in the world—never hot and never cold—from 
65 deg. to go deg. all the year round, with refreshing showers which keep the landscape perpetually green. 










































Excursion Tickets to Honolulu and Return, good for three months, $128. 
A trip from San Francisco to Honolulu and the voleano can be made in three weeks, aud no more interesting 
and enjoyable trip is to be found in the world. @@" PROMPT ATTENTION PAID TO TELEGRAPHIC 
RESERVATIONS OF STATEROOMS OR BERTHS. 
S@- For Tickets or further inturmation, call on or address : 
COMPANY’S WHARF, JOHN D. SPRECKELS & BROS., 


Foot of Folsom Street, San Francisco. General Agents. : 


CALIF ORNIA—Winrer Season, 1891-92 
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The Attention of Tourists and Health-Sockers is called to 
THE CELEBRATED 


> HOTEL DEL MONTE 


MONTEREY, CAL. 
America’s Famous SUMMER and WINTER Resort. 


ONLY 3% HOURS From SAN ‘FRANCISCO 
By Express Trains of the Southern Pacific Co. 












se 


Miowinter Scenes at Horet cet Monte. 





Intending Visitors to California and the Hotel del 
Monte have the choice of the “ Sunset,” ‘‘ Central,” 


RATES FOR BOARD: By the day, $3.00 and_up- or “ Shasta”’ Routes. These three routes, the three 
ward. Parlors, from $1.00 to $2.50 per day, extra. Chil- main arms of the great railway system of the South- 
dren, in children’s dining-room, $2.00 per day. ern Pacific Company, carry the traveler through the 


best sections of California, and any one of them will 
reveal wonders of climate, products and scenery that 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION is called to the no other part of the world can duplicate. For illus- 








moderate charges for accommodations at this magnificent trated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel, and for in- 
establishment. The extra cost of a trip to California formation as to routes of travel, rates for through 
is more than counterbalanced by the difference in rates tickets, etc., call upon or address #. HAWLEY, 
at the various Southern Winter Resorts and the incom- Assistant General Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific 
parable HOTEL DEL MONTE. Company, 747 Broadway, New York. 


For further information, address 
GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manager Hotel Del Monte, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. Monterey, California. 





REMOVAL—SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY (Clay Street Bank) HAS REMOVED 
to N. W. Cor. Montgomery and Sutter Streets. 





ONE IN A HUNDRED 


makers of varnished things is wise 
enough to say: “I want my varnish to 
last. I will pay your price for it. Give 
me your best.” 
When people know the difference, 
most of these makers will use good 
varnish. | 
~ When you know the difference, you 
will get good varnish on your carriage, 
piano, furniture, house, etc., and have 
ten times the usual comfort with it. 
We do not expect to sell you any. 
All we want is to help you get it and 
take the proper care of it. 
Good is to bad as ten is to one, 
in varnish; and you don’t know the 
difference! 


Send for our “ People’s Text-Book on Varnish,”—free. There is 
nothing technical in it. - You can read it in half-an-hour. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. : 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
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C.rahar DECKER BROS. PIANOS. 
Decoralive a, 
Ari : KOHLER 2 & CHASER, 


300 POST STREET. 
Needlework, Painting, Stamping. 
All Materials. 

Mail Orders Have Prompt Attention. 





AGENTS, 
28 & 30 O’FARRELL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


@@P-Send for Catalogue and mention this Magazine. 








ESTABLISHED 18785. CAPITAL STOCK $100,000.00. INCORPORATED 1889. 


HEMME & LONG PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


HEMME & LONG PIANOS 


First Class in every Respect. Sold at Medium Prices on easy Installments. 
Every Piano Warranted for Six Years. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Terms. Address, J. B. CURTIS, Secretary, 
Warerooms and Factory, 1643 Polk Street, corner of Clay. 








NTISELL PIANQ WM. G. BADGER, 
Highest Sole Agent for 
Hallet & Davis Co.’s, Boston, ° 
Award at fennel nee, ew York, ? Pi a n Os 
New Orleans 1885 W. W. Kimball Co.’s, Chicago, § 
Has Patent Steel Tuning A in use Also W.W. Kimball Co.’s Parlor and Vestry Organs. 
on no other Piano. CALL or WRITE. | No. 725 Market St., History Bldg., ground floor, 
Room 142, Phelan Building, Market Street, 8. F. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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PURPOSES AND BY 
ALL KNOWN METHODS. 


lives PROCESS- Mier ESS OF THE | 
sade | OUR SPECIALTY- or ri OF FINE ILLUSTRATING | 


California Orchard and Farm 
A JOURNAL OF RURAL INDUSTRY. 
MONTHLY, $1.00 A YEAR. Address, THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY, Publishers, 


Sample copy 10 cents. 















416 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 









ESTABLISHED 1858. 


(CUTTING PACKING CO. 


SALMON PACKERS, 


Agents of Columbia River Packing Co, Pacific Coast Packing Co., 
Arctic Fishing Co., Prince of Wales Packing Co., 
Alaska Salmon Packing and Fur Co. 


€ UTTING FRUIT PACKING €o. 
Manufacturers of all varieties of 
HERMETICALLY SEALED GOODS. 
Sole Proprietors and Packers of the “CUTTING” and “ ROSE” 


brands of California Canned Fruits. 


Offices: 123 and 125 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


San Francisco, Santa Rosa and Ferndale, Cal.; Astoria, Or.; Kusiloff, Loring, 
and Prince of Wales Island, Alaska. 


CALIFORNIA WIRE WORKS 


9 Fremont Street, San Francisco. 

















FACTORIES : 





MANUFACTURERS OF WIRE of all kinds. 
WIRE NAILS, best steel. 
BARBED WIRE, regularly licensed. 
WIRE ROPES AND CABLES, 
-WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING. 
Hellidie’s ENDLESS WIRE ROPEWAY for transporting ore and other 
material over mountainous and difficult roads. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


22 Front Street, ? BRANCHES. 201 N. Los Angeles Street, 
PORTLAND, OR ) LOS ANGELES, CAL 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FISCHBECK & GLOOTZ, 
Office, No. 214 Sacramento Street, 



















Factory, Corner 16th and Utah Streets. 


a} JU KEN LILY SOAP 


THE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP IN THE MARKET. Washes without 
rubbing, and does not injure the clothes. The Largest Family W ashing in 
— city can be done in three to four hours. A girl of twelve years of age 

-an do a washing with this soap. 
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THOROUGH CULTIVATION MAKES BIG PROFITS 
7+ FEW SAMPLES 


OUR LARGE STOCK 


JOSE (bn Tih 


ombined Drill and Wheel Hoe. 



















Drill—At work, 


















Planet Jr. 6 Planet Jr. No. 2 
WE CARRY NO LESS WE OFFER 83 KINDS 
THAN 


OF 
4 KINDS OF 


WHEELED HOES, RAKES, x 
; ETC. Ne 
’ —s* 


SEED DRILLS, 


EACH PERFECT IN ITS WAY. 





3 STYLES 
OF 


’ HAND PLOWS. 
onaiien 
OUR 
PRICES ARE Vy 
LOW. = 





THE “NEW MODEL” DRILL. 


GF No branch of Agriculture yields such increased returns under high cultivation as Horticulture. gpgy 





‘ WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


, SAN FRANCISCO. BA K F on & be A M | LTO N._ sacramento. 
E. J. BOWEN, 


SEED MERCHANT 


ALFALFA, 


Onion Sets, Grass, Clover, Vegetable and 

















a Flower Seeds. 

Largest Stock and most complete assortment 
> 

Illustrated descriptive and priced Seed Catalogue for 

1892, the most elaborate and valuable of its kind of any 
ut '7 AND 19 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. Pacific Coast publication, mailed free to all applicants. 
in Saws of every description on hand or Address, E. J. BOWEN, 
ze made to order. 


815 and 817 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
AGENTS FOR C. B. PAUL’S FILES. or, 65 Front Street, Portland, Or, 








WHAT THE WEEKLY 


ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 






A REVOLUTION IN THE PICTORIAL PRESS. 











Great titustrrations, Great Articies, AND A WEEKLY 






Erirome of tHe History cr Nations. 








NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE IN ONE. 




















THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN has safely established 
itself at the head of the pictorial press, and the best 
assurance of its excellence in the future is to point to its 
achievements in the past. 

What class of the community remains unsatisfied ? 
And all that THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN has hitherto 
done is merely a guarantee of what it means to do. It 
has surprises for its readers which it would be prema- 
ture to disclose. We will only say that the year will be 
rich in pleasure to those who subscribe to this unique 
publication, 


AN AMERICAN PAPER FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


A Beautiful and Valuable Addition to 
the Library Table. 


Price, 25 Cents. $10.00 per Year. 
$5.00 Six Months. 


- Illustrated American Publishing Co., 
/3 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 





THE MONTHLY 


ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN 


The Richest and Cheapest lllustrated 
Magazine in the World. 


ONE DOLLAR-—-32 PAGES.—ONE YEAR. 





It contains no less than thirty-two pages of selected 
matter, historical Sketches, Descriptive Articles, Bio 
graphical Notes, Travels in Foreign Lands, Scenes on 
Sea and Shore, Celebrities, Men of the Day, Useful 
Hints, Articles on instructive, amusing, and entertain 
ing topics. 

Illustrations on almost every page. 
Magazine. Excel all in beauty. 

Printed from the cleanest and clearest type; printed 
on the finest and best paper ; printed by the best printer 
in the United States; and printed to supply every 
American home with the hendsoment American maga- 
zine in the world at the lowest possible price. 

Our Portrait Gallery ot Famous Men and Women will 
in itself be worth a year’s subscription. Our pictures of 
dramatic, musical, and literary celebrities, as well as our 
masterpieces of modern painters, reproduced with photo- 
graphic truthfulness, cannot be bought singly for the 
price of oye nuzaber. 

Send one dollar and get the monthly for a year; you 
will receive in twelve issues a handsome volume of 
nearly 400 pages, copiously illustrated. 


More than in any 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 
Commissions from 20 to 50 per cent 
Write for further information and Sample 
Copies. 

The Illustrated American Pub. Co. 
Astor Place, New York City. 














first year. 


thought of the 





Address, THE 








the movements 
men of our time. 
$2.50 per year, in advance. 


7 Montgomery Avenue. 


THE PACIFIO 


Represents the Congregational 
Churches of the Western shore. 

It is the oldest paper on the 
Coast, being now in its forty- 


It keeps fully up with the 


day and with 
among the 


PACIFIC, 
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SPECIAL IMPLEMENTS 


FOR 


Thorough Cultivation 
BOTH DEEP AND SURFACE. 





Rea «= Pula 
PLANET JR. HORSE HOES, 


CULTIVATORS, 


Harrows, Pulverizers, Hand Drills, 
and Wheel Hoes. 









ROCHESTER ORCHARD 


Three-Gang Plow, and 


CYCLONE PULVERIZER 


AWARDED 
SILVER MEDAL y : . 
CAL. STATE FAIR ote abs <8 45 
1891, i 
Thoroughly _ pulver- 
izes the soil and 
leaves it per- 
fectly level. 








THE LUITWIELER 
Wheel Cultivator, 


UNIVERSALLY SATISFACTORY. 





We Can Meet Every Want. Send for 
Circulars, 


CG. WICKSON & C0. 


3 and 5 Front Street, S. F. 


C.H.STREET, LAND AGENT 


Successor to the IMMIGRATION ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA. 
314 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


TWO MILGION ACRES. 


Send 10 cents for Map and description of California and Colony Lands (110 pages). Land for sale to rich or poor; in large 
or small tracts, on the coast or in the interior; valley, hill, mountain, open timber, mineral or non-mineral land; improved or 
unimproved; with or without irrigation; suitable for stock, dairy, grain, fruit, or general farming; for investment or actual 
settlement; for cash or on installments, 


ARE YOU USING WELLINGTONS IMPROVED EGG FOOD FOR POULTRY? 


-1F NOT, Alfalfa Grass, 


\, WHY NOT? SEEDS { Clover, Vegetable, 




















Fruit and every 


a variety of seeds. 


Every Grocer, TRADE SUPPLIED. 
SI" Every Druggist B. F. WELLINGTON 


Sells It. 425 Washington St., San Francisco. 








can accommodate 200 patients. 
and those addicted to morphine and cocaine habits. 


DR. ASA CLARK'S PRIVATE HOSPITAL. 


One of the prominent and praiseworthy institutions of Stockton is the Private Hospital of Dr. Asa Clark, which 
It is especially devoted to the care and treatment of mental and nervous diseases, 
Dr. Clark founded this institution in 1871. 





For a number of 


years prior, he devoted himself to the cffectual treatment of the insane at our State Asylum, and had the care of the 


Nevada and Arizona patients through an Act of their respective Legislatures 


His Hospital is a model institution. 


The grounds and surroundings, including fine orchard and farm products, are well kept for the exclusive use of his 


patients. 


Dr. Asa Clark is general superintendent, and his son, Dr. F. P. Clark, is assistant physician. 
The buildings are most elegantly arranged, with fine homelike 


gentle, care-taking, and in every way efficient. 


The attendants are 


rooms, music and reading rooms, well-ventilated sleeping apartments, and a table unsurpassed by any first-class 


hotel. 


In fact, the patient feels himself the same as in a first-class hotel, and not in a hospital. 


Those desiring can 


have every facility ior extra accommodations at very reasonable rates. 

Dr. Clark has hundreds of testimonials from many patients who have been cured and benefited at his model 
institution, and has the following references of high standing: Dr. L. C. Lane, San Francisco; Dr. W. H. Mays, 
Stockton, ex-superintendent of the Stockton Asylum; Dr. A. A. McI,ean, San Francisco; Dr. E. H. Woolsey, Surgeon 


Southern Pacific Company and Oakland Hospital; Dr. W. S. Thorn, San Jose; Dr. G. A. Shurtleff, Napa, late Super- 


intendent State Insane Asylum ; Dr. I. S. Titus, Superintendent of the State Insane Asylum, Arizona. 





WELCH’S CALIFORNIA INHALER 


—_— 


EGS. 
<> ‘S 


B® «& 


Sure Cure for Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Colds, etc. 


“THE ONLY ALL NIGHT INHALATION,” 


Breaks up a cold in one night. 
preventive for infectious 






Sure 
diseases. 

For sale by all druggists, or sent 
post paid for $2.50, by the 


Welch Inhaler and Medicine Co. 


37 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


AMERICAN INHALER CO. 
EASTERN AGENTS, 
310 Wabash Avenue, 


85 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual English cure without internal 
medicine. Proprietors, W. Edward & Son, Queen Victoria 
St , London, England. Wholesale of E. Fougera & Co., 
30 North William St., N. Y. 


A GOOD THING. 

Sufferers from Piles in any form will find Bettons 
Pile Salve one of the safest and best remedies in the 
world. It is a great boon to suffering humanity, 
which a trial of it will fully demonstrate. Send 5o0c. 
tothe Winkelmann & Brown Drug Co., Baltimore, 
Md., or ask your druggist to order it for you, and be 
convinced. 








JUDAH AND ISRAEL, or, THE COMING KINGDOM 





FRONTISPIECE, 


Original of British Coat of Arms, 2000 years old. 


Prophetic and historic data for the future of this 
NATION, and the perpetuity of REPUBLICAN institutions 
under a THEOCRACY, and the reign of Messiah. In cloth, 
370 pages, price $1.00. 

Numerous testimonials have been 
helpfulness of this book to make clear a subject but 
little understood, and prophecies that receive but faint 
notice frOm exegetes. 

Sent by mail by H. L. Chamberlain, 420 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, on receipt of price and post- 
age, 10c. 


For Sale by C. BEACH, 107 Montgomery St. 


received of the 





JOHN N. PHILAN, 
211 Sutter Street, San_Francisco, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Bookseller and Stationer, 


Card Engraving, Plate Printing and Wedding 
Invitations executed in the best style 
of workmanship. 


Subscriptions taken at Publishers’ Rates for the Lead- 
ing Magazines and Fashion Papers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AS SOON AS ISSUED. 


The largest and best assorted stock of Paper Books in 
the City. 


TELEPHONE, 1206x 








Pine, 


319 KEARNY ST., bet. Bush and 


317 & 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

Science has conquered! Our system for testing 
and adjusting, to correct any error of refraction, is used 
on this coast only by us, and is endorsed by the leading 
authorities throughout the United States as the best 
knewn to science. A perfect fit guaranteed. Exam- 
INATION FREE. 

Our manufactory and facilities are the most complete 
on the Pacific Coast. 
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Golath COATS 


TS 
FOR -—— 








Goldthwaite’s | 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, 


A Popular Illustrated Monthly, 
($2.00 per Year) 
AND 


The Century Magazine 


BOTH FOR $4.50. 


Gentlemen and Ladies. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE ALL KINDS or 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Rubber Goods. 
AND 


GOLDTHWAITE’S 
BOTH FOR $3.00 


This offer good until Jan. 31, ’92. GOODYEAR RUBBER C0. 


ADDRESS, 





R. H. PEASE, 


THE GOLDTHWAITES, Sa RUNWON,| Asem 


132 Nassau Street NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MENTION THIS MAGAZINE, 


COMMERCIAL NEWS 


AND SHIPPING LIST. 


DAILY, «© « « - + « »« TERMS, PER ANNUM, $6.00. 
Pustees added to Foreign Countries, 

The only daily paper published keeping accurate records of the shipping bound to and from 
Pacific Coast ports, giving accurate reports of the grain and merchandise markets of San Fran- 
cisco. Freights, (grain, lumber and coal), wheat, lumber and marine insurance news are special 
features. 








+ <@P--+- ~ 


WEEKLY COMMERCIAL | NEWS AND ) INSURANCE RECORD. 


TERMS, ‘ ° $2.50 PER ANNUM. 
Postage addea oe Foreign Countries. 
The most reliable insurance and commercial paper published on the Pacific Coast. Reviewing 
all branches of ifsurance, maritime and commercial affairs. 


Address, THE COMMERCIAL PUBLISHING CO., 
34 California Street, San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. 


CALIFORNIA BANKERS’ MAGAZINE 


AND 
COMMERCIAL AND REAL ESTATE REVIEW. 
Montgomery Block. San Francisco. 
MONTHLY, $5.00 PER YEAR. 














The above monthly periodical is a Statistical, Real Estate, Commercial and Bankers’ Magazine, which 
has been established by subscription among the bankers, merchants and members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce on the coast. The leading bankers of San Francisco, as well as the leading members of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and railway presidents have subscribed. Intending subscribers will please apply at the office, 
Room 50, Montgomery Block. 


J. W. TREADWELL, 


Formerly Member London Stock Exchange. 


















The Latest Achievement in the Art. 


Photographs, in Colors, only $8.00 per Dozen. 
The finest effects ever produced in Photography. 
A BEAUTIFUL PRESENT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Cabinets, Boudoirs and Paris Panels produced by the 


INSTANTANEOUS PROCESS. 








Crayons and Water Colors from Life or Copy. 


VIEWS OF PACIFIC COAST SCENERY 


An immense collection of Views of all places of interest on 
the Pacific Coast, including Alaska, Mexico and the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 


Mel A> 


No. 8 Montgomery Street, opp. Palace and Grand Hotels, San Francisco, Gal. 


“Qur Society’ Blue Book 


is WOW OUT! 








The Fashionable Private Address Directory 


Containing the Names, Addresses and Reception days of all the Leading 





Families in San Francisco and surroundings. 


HOAG &. IRVING, Publishers. 





THE BH S, CROCKER CO, 


Society Stationers and Printers, 


219 Bush St., San Francisco. 
2.50 and 8.00. 





Price, 
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Dr. D. MACLEAN, 
CoNSULTING PuysiciAN & SuRGEON 
For Obstetrics, and Medical and Surgical Diseases 

of Women. 
Ann’s Bullding, 
Rooms 37 and 38. 
Hours, 1 to4and 7 to8 Pp. mM. 


Office, St San Francisco, 





Dr. GEO. G. GERE, 
SURGEON, 
CosMETIC SURGERY A SPECIALTY. 
Office hours, from 11 A. M. to 2 P. M.; 6:30 to 7:30 P. M. 


Rooms 2, 3 and 4, 112 Grant Avenue. 


TELEPHONE 5011. 
Dr. F. CORNWALL, 
SPECIALIST 
Eve, Ear anon Turoat, 





For THE 


227 Geary Street, near Powell, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Office hours: 10 A. M. to3 P.M. 
REMOVAL NOTICE; H. H. MOORE, 


FINE AND RARE BOOKS 
To. 543 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


Large additions to his Stock have lately been made, 
of old and rare volumes, which are offered at a 
small advance on Action Prices. 


MRS. H. M. CASTILLAR, 
Book and Pamphlet Bindery, 


605 MONTGOMERY ST. 











Work Promptly Done at Low Prices. 





P.O. Box 1699. Estabiished in 1825, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Manufacturers, Importers and Jobbers of 


Wooden and Willow: Ware, 


Wrapping ee Paper Bags, Twines, 
Brooms, Brushes, etc. 





232, 230 and 226 Front St., San Franciseo. 
For Barbers, Bakers, Boot- 
blacks, Bath-houses, Billiard 
Tables, Brewers, Bookbind- 
ers, Canners, Candy-makers, 
Dyers, Flour —_ ‘oundries, 
Laundries, a -hangers, 
Shoe Factories, Stablemen, Tar 
BUCHANAN BROTH- 

609 Sacramento Street. 


Printers, Painters, 
Roofers, Tanners, Tailors, etc. 
ERS, Brush Manufacturers, 


St. James Hotel, 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
TYLER BEACH, Proprietor, 





American Plan. Rates $2.00 to $2.50 per day. 


Coach and carriage at depot on arrival of all trains. 











N. A. ACKER, 


° Successor to BOONE & ACKER. 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
Solicitor of Foreign and American Patents. 


Bushand Montgomery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 





D. FE. ALEXANDER, 
Attorney-at-Law 
Has removed his office to 


331 KEARNY STREET, 


ROOM 12. 


Physiognomy and Encyclopedia of Human Nature 


By PROF. A. E. WILLIS. 





627 Pages, : Price, $2.85, Postpaid. 
Send for Circular. 
KING’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


15 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 





CuHeap Lots ano Homes! 


For Sale in San Francisco for Cash, or on the 
INSTALLMENT PLAN, BY 


J. T. Harris, Real Estate Agent, 


720 [formerly 628) Market Street, 


Good title or no sale. 


FAIRY 


oo 
chen x"“MAS BOX 
The box contains one ounce sam- 


WHAT IS IT? IS IT? ple bottle of the new, pure and 


delicious FAIRY BBE. BREATH FRUIT EXTBACT. Only new flavor 
known for fifty years. Used for Ice Cream, Confection- 
ery, Cake, etc. It also contains one of the new (cne-half 
pound) FAIRY BREATH CAEES, large enough to serve twelve 
people. Wlll keep fresh thirty days. Will send prepaid 
by mail upon receipt of 50 Cents. Address, 

PALMER EXTRACT MFG. CO., 166 Duane 8t., N. Y. 


San Francisco. 








GALIN We BO. Ez. 
B. WRIGHT, PROPRIETOR. 
Eighth Street, bet. Broadway and Franklin, 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


Pleasant, sunny rooms. The table is first-class. 
Superior accommodations for trans‘ents. Liberal 
terms to permanent boarders Nice play grounds for 
children directly in front of Hotel. Local trains to 
San Francisco every half hour. —— cars to every 
part ot the ciiy within o~e block 


HOTEL SPOKANE 


SPOKANE, 





WASHINGTON, 


Plan. 


American and European 


Strictly First Class in every respect. 


SPOKANE HOTEL CO. H. C. BOWERS, 
Proprietors. Manager. 















OFFICE, BANK and SCHOOL FURNITURE 











MANUFACTURED BY 
76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE, A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 915 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
Upright Cabinet 
FOLDING 
» « BED. 
Numerous Styles. SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
” Adj ustable Cable Sus- OF ALL KINDS. 
med 9 cucbension Spring” | OPERA AND CHURCH SEATING 








—t7 Send for Sieotanted Caialogues.ai— 


C. F. WEBER & CO. UNION CLUB BUILDING, AND 





SOLE AGENTS FOR Cor. Post and Stockton Sts. 229 SECOND STREET, 
PACIFIC COAST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. PORTLAND, OR. 
CHAS. E,. NAYLOR, President. H. K. STARKWEATHER, Vice-President. Cc. S. MERRILL, Sec’y. 


OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED ) 
310 Market Street and No. 2 Bush Street, San Francisco. 
COUNTING HOUSE MATERIALS, 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER. 


TELEPHONE 5225 x. 


Lithographing. Printing. Stationery. Filing Systems. Rubber Stamps. Typewriter Supplies. Special Labor-Saving Office 
Devices. Mimeograph Supplies. Fountain Pens. Building and Loan Association Supplies. General Agents for ‘“The 


Caligraph.” ‘The Mimeograph.” ‘ The Centigraph” adding machine. ‘ The Dove’ automatic inkstands. 
*U. >. Treasury ” Inks and wert .§ * Lightning Check Punch.” Pratt’s Capillary Moistener.’ 
*Perfect Pencil Pointer.” Smith’s “Office ‘icker.” Etc. Etc. Write or Call. 





CHENEY'S PACIFIC COAST BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


This Agency has taken its place as the center of Educational Information for the Pacific 
Coast. School Trustees and Superintendents everywhere are constantly availing themselves of its 
service in filling vacancies. In so large a field, some reliable medium of communication between 
Teachers and Schools is an absolute necessity. The Bureau is prepared to give information in 
regard to the educational needs of this and adjoining States and Territories, and to furnish Teach- 
ers of the highest standing for all lines of Educational work. All such are invited to put them- 
selves into communication with us. School properties rented and sold. Address, 


300 POST STREET, MAY LL. CHENEY, 
UNION CLUB BLOG ; 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. WARREN CHENEY, Managers. 





THE PACIFIC EDUCATIONAL ACENCY. 


District Schools, Acadamies, Seminaries and Colleges supplied with Teachers. Kindergarten 
Instructors, Private Tutors and Governesses furnished ; also, Specialists in all branches of Instruc- 
tion, including Music, Drawing, Painting, Ancient and Modern Languages, Military Tactics, etc. 
None but thoroughly prepared and well qualified Teachers are recommended by this Agency. 

SCHOOL OFFICERS, in sending for Teachers, will please give definite information on the 
following points: Grade of School, Salary, Time of Opening, Length of Term, Certificate 
required, Cost of Board, etc. 

TEACHERS, seeking positions, will make application upon Blanks specially prepared for the 
purpose, which Blanks will be furnished on application, (inclosing stamp), to the Manager. 

MRS. FRED M. CAMPBELL, 
well known for many years as Deputy Superintendent of Sc hools of the City of Oakland, and also as Deputy State 
Superintendent of P ublic Instruction of California, is the manager of this Agency. 
All communications should be addressed to 
MRS. FRED M. CAMPBELL, MANAGER, 
Pacific Educational Agency, 
HISTORY BUILDING, 721 Market Street. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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ST. MATTHEW’S HALL, 


San Mateo, Cal. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


7) 


REV. ALFRED LEE BREWER, D. D., 


Rector. 
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OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Established in 1850, removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country 
For circulars apply to Princi- 


seat of Jay Cooke. 
pals. Ogontz School 
county, Pa. 


P. O., Ogontz, 


Montgomery 


A Schoo! for Gitls, 


PERALTA HALL! 


Second Semester begins Jan. 5, 1892. 
HOMER B. SPRAGUE, PRESIDENT. 
Finest School Building, Furniture and Location in America. 














URRY 


OFFICE, BANK. CHURCH AND LODGE 
FURNITURE. 


The Largest Assortment on Pacific Coast. 


GEORGE H. FULLER DESK CO. 


638 and 640 Mission Street. 





College of Notre Dame, 


San Jose, Cal, 


A thorough and select School for young ladies. 


For Terms and Catalogue, apply to the 
SisTER SuPERICR. 


CONVENT OF 


Our hady of the Sacred Heart. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Thorough in its Education, Homelixe and Beautiful 
in Surroundings. 
For Terms, address MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
1534 Webster Street, i OAKLAND. 














IRVING INSTITUTE, 


A SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
POR YOUNG LADIES. 


Fifteenth Year. Fighteen Professors and Teachers. Every 
home comfort and care. Private assistance to rapid and 
thorough advancement. Full Academic Course. Aacient 
and Modern Languages, Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Drawing and Painting. 


For catalogue or information, address 
REV. EDWARD B. CHURCH, A. M., 
PRINCIPAL, 


1036 VALENCIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 






















LAROCHE’S 


Ferruginous Tonic, 


PERUVIAN BARK, 


IRON, and 
Pure Catalan Wine, 


Quina Laroche, 


Awarded at Paris a 


GRAND NATIONAL 
PRIZE 
of 


16,600 francs, 
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BANK, 





OFFICE AND SGHOOLROOM 


Errors neatly erased and cor- 
rected; save time by Johnson’s 
File-cut Ink Eraser. Thousands 
in use. Made of steel. Lasts 





years. 





The following are unsolicited testimonials: 
I received Eraser O. K. and it gives the best of satis- 
faction. Please forward me two dozen. 
Alex. A. Mullen, Spokane Falls, Wash. 
Enclosed find draft for 50 cents, in return for which 
please send us two of your Ink Erasers. We use them 
constantly, Carl. K. Bennett, 
Asst. Cashier National Bank, Owatonna, Minn. 
Eraser received. We are much pleased with it. 
Dean, Cable & Hamlin, Syracuse, N. Y. 
I received Eraser to-day and think it is very good. 
W. Brown, Livermore, Cal. 
We have one of your Ink Erasers in our office and 
they are all you claim for them, 
lL. A. Leberman, Meadville, Pa. 
Ink Eraser Received. I like it very much better than 
the old style. L. J. Goldsmith, Portland, Orgeon. 


This is the best Eraser I ever saw and I have seen 
them all. Wm. W, Pope, Crestline, O. 





&@P- Ask your stationer or send 25c money, to 


W. BUNNELL, 


Box 282, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Cesseneis Co._ece. 


Open for both sexes with a full corps of teachers. 
Full Academic and Collegiate Courses, Con- 
servatory of Music, etc. 
SAMUEL B. MORSE, President. 
Highland Park, Oakland, Cal. 












ORDER YOUR 


Plank Books 


[NOw © 
For “1892 ° Bound WIT 


THE = 


MILLER-M EGEE 
~-PATENT BACK 


OPENS PERFECTLY FLAT,°° 
1S INDESTRUS TIBLE, AND 
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FLOWER AND 


HE flowers of Califor- 
nia are the pride of her 
population and the 
marvel of travelers 
visiting her boundar- 
ies. Shortly after the 
first rains the valleys, 
mesas, and downs, are 
adrift with blooms, 
while every hill stands 
knee-deep in a sea of 
color. Many of these 
flowers are wonder- 
fully soft or brilliant 
in hue, and of strange form and per- 
fume. The glorious carnival is kept up 
until the hot midsummer sun fades the 
gorgeous mosaic into sober shades of 
purple, gold, and brown. 

Before the era of the horticulturist, 
the great valleys of the State were mag- 
nificent flower-fields of inconceivable 
luxuriance and diversity, surpassing ev- 
ery portrayal of brush or pen. In the 
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sublime isolation of these uncultivated 
wilds, Nature expressed an abandon- 
ment of color, odor, and rhythmic sound. 
Humming birds dipped in nectared cups, 
dragon flies made steely lines througha 
golden net of sunshine, butterflies floated 
sensuously, and bumble-bees droned 
their mellow bass to the fine, incessant 
hum of smaller insects. No wonder is 
it that the early pioneers were enchanted 
with the redundant beauty of the picture. 
Not a few of the more fragile species of 
flowers admired by them have almost if 
not altogether vanished from the soil. 
Only the searching eye of the botanist 
may possibly discover a forlorn speci- 
men taking refuge in the outspread arms 
of a cafion remote from the plain. May 
not this floral recluse have owed its ex- 
istence to some ancestral prophet flower, 
that breathed to companions the old, 
old warning to “ flee to the mountains”’ ? 
For herds and flocks were multiplying 
in these fair pastures, and plants that 
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escaped their treading were in danger 
of ultimate extinction by the husband- 
man. Certain it is that the disciple of 
wood-lore oftenest haunts the foothills 
and mountain inclosures for flowers 
which once thronged the San Joaquin, 
Sacramento, and Santa Clara valleys. 

However carelessly California guards 
her floral treasures, the flowers them- 
selves bear no ill-will; the memory of 
the tragedies that befell their numbers 
goes out with the sun that witnessed 
them. At each recurring season they 
crowd every inch of mould the plow has 
left unturned. The slopes and laps of 
the hills hold multitudes of pretty, nod- 
ding heads, to which one blithely nods 
in answer. Nay, even the sharp chins 
of bald bowlders nourish a stubble glist- 
ening with the bloom of a kind of wild 
dewplant, or grow a sweeping beard of 
mountain mimulus hung thick with gold- 
en trumpets. 

In the cooler temperature of bosky 
cafions, stream-nurtured flowers linger 
far into the summer, long after their 
sisters in the valley have perished from 
drought and heat. A semi-tropic sun will 
“nip in the bud” just as effectually as Jack 
Frost performs this ungracious act in 
colder climes. For this reason the rich 
green livery of a coast landscape retains 
its splendid ornaments of blossom and 
bud many fragrant days after the inte- 
rior valleys have donned autumnal tints. 

If California’s public parks and home 
grounds display few of her native plants, 
the same thing cannot be said against 
European gardens. For years past Eng- 
lish and German gardeners have suc- 
cessfully grown some of the finest of our 
wild flowers. Of these the favorites are 
the Eschscholtsia, Calochortus, and that 
wonderful shrub poppy, the Romuneya 
Coulteri. An English writer says of the 
latter: ‘I have just seen this glorious 
flower in Kew gardens. With us it is 
one of the rarest and choicest of border 
plants.”’ 

The Romueya is a hardy perennial, 
which thrives amidst the unflinching 
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rocks of sun-heated cafions from Santa 
Barbara far southward into Lower Cal- 


ifornia. It attains a height of five to 
ten feet, its glaucous, deeply divided 
leaves making an effective showing 
against the neutral gray of granite walls. 
In May the full hirsute buds expand 
their snowy, crinkled petals, disclosing 
large central tufts of yellow stamens. 
The flowers often measure six or eight 
inches across, and usually remain in 
bloom several days. 

This queen of the poppy family is not 
easily managed incultivation. The seeds 
take a year to germinate, and the young 
plants will not bear transplanting. A 
San Francisco florist, who has made a 
specialty of introducing species from the 
California flora into Europe, finds the 
surest method of propagating the Rom- 
neya is from root cuttings. He has, how- 
ever, more demand for the seed, which 
is gathered in the vicinity of San Diego, 
and brings ten dollars per pound at 
wholesale. 

Of all the flower procession on the 
Coast, the Eschscholtzia is by far the 
most widely known and admired. Its 
precedence was duly established by a 
recent act of the State Floral Society, 
which voted it the floral emblem of the 
State. No dissenting voice was raised 
but that of the botanist, whose habitual 
reliance upon exact differentia made him 
mildly disputant: ‘‘ The popular name 
of ‘ California Poppy,’ and the emblem- 
atic exaltation given this flower, are 
both misleading to the public mind. 
The Eschscholtsia is not a true. poppy, 
though it is classed with the Papaver- 
acee@. The Romneya Coulteri and the 
Dendromecon Californica come nearer 
being poppies than the Eschscholtzia, 
and are limited to the boundaries of 
this State and the upper portion of Low- 
er California; whereas the ‘ California 
Poppy ’ extends into Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington.”’ 

Notwithstanding these technical ob- 
jections, nearly every lover of the Cali- 
fornia flora unhesitatingly declares in 
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favor of these flame-painted, 
satiny cups, which give a 
noonday glare to a landscape 
otherwise cool and reposeful. 
In June the orange poppy 
plains are the glory of out- 
door picturings,a joyful blaze 
of color,which seems a conden- 
sation of all the veined gold 
in the earth underneath, and 
the focal point of all the sun 
rays overhead. 

Nowhere is this poppy so 
large in size and sumptuous 
in color as upon the Island of 
Santa Catalina. It is the 
opinion of Professor Edward 
L. Greene that the several 
distinctively California spe- 
cies of the Eschscholtsia and 
Dendromecon, have been 
brought over from the Chan- 
nel Islands to the mainland. 
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In fact, these islands, according to the 
same authority, furnish the botanist sin- 
gular instances of the individuality of 
insular floras. Professor Greene says: 
“ That a small ridge of mountains rising 
out of the sea at only twenty-five miles 
distance from the mainland should pre- 
sent forty-eight species of phanerogamic 
plants not to be found on the continent 
itself, is, to my understanding of the 
case, a fact entirely unique in phyto- 
geography.”’ 

Though several varieties of the Esch- 
scholtsia are easily cultivated in the 
Eastern States and in Europe, the 
flowers obtained in these countries are of 
inferior size and hue. The deterioration 
is also evident in the seeds taken from 
these aliens, even when planted in na- 
tive soil. This degeneracy is more to 
be regretted when one learns, upon in- 
vestigation, that many California florists 
have a trick of sending to Europe for 
their stock of Eschscholtzia seed. After 
the introduction there of certain of our 
wild flowers, florists in this State, espe- 
cially those doing business in San Fran- 
cisco, generally depend upon foreign 
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importation for home supplies of the 
seeds of these plants. Owing to the 
cheapness of labor in the old country, a 
pound of seed can be sold there for a 
dime, and is afterwards retailed in the 
United States for ten cents an ounce. 
Thousands of packages of Eschscholtsia 
seed which are gathered in Europe are 
annually sold on this Coast. In exten- 
uation of this circumstance, a metropol- 
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profit to the florist, the “ prentice hand,’ 
who costs him nothing, is yearly set to 
work among the pods, pericarps, and 
thistle-downs, of the seed harvest. It 
is only by devoting himself to such 
specialties as cannot be produced else- 
where that a California seed-grower ex- 
periences financial success. 

The wide-spread appreciation of the 
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itan florist will plead his inability to get 
a living price for home-grown seeds, 
which are presumably no better than 
the cheaper foreign seed. 

In Germany and England, as is well 
known, seeds are picked and dried largely 
by women and children, who are con- 
tent to receive a few pence for a day’s 
labor; or, which is yet a matter of greater 





‘Mariposa Lily,” or “ Butterfly Tulip,” 
is shown by the immense number of 
these bulbs exported from California 
every year. A Ukiah man has gained 
the sobriquet of the “CalochortusCrank.” 
He digsa hundred thousand bulbs each 
successive season, which he sells at a 
low figure to city florists, who in turn 
supply the general market. 
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There are eight to ten species of 
the Calochortus commonly recognized, 
though a San Diego dealer in native 
seeds and bulbs has twenty-four vari- 
eties set down in his catalogue. 

In Southern California, on vast pro- 
jecting mountain fronts difficult of as- 
cent to the hardiest climber, there can 
be seen in later spring whole colonies 
of stately, straight-necked lilies, lifting 
skyward their large, creamy chalices in 
the unspeakable solitude that exists 
upon all remote summits. These im- 
perial flowers are the Calochortus Nut- 
tallit, a noble variety of the genus, and 
true Parsees in their worship of the 
sun. 

But assuredly the loveliest of all this 
liliaceous group is the “Celestial Tulip,” 
which is the delight of children going a- 
Maying in coast cafions. They call 
them “ Fairy Bells,” and so they look, 
with their tiny, tuneless clappers con- 
cealed within the pearl-white, globular 
flowers pendulous from tall, slender 
stems. Be the day ever so breathless, 
these ethereal, hair-fringed bells cease 
not to vibrate as if stirred by invisible 
fingers. 

In addition to the superb flowers 
already mentioned, there are various 
other native shrubs and plants of Cali- 
fornia whose commercial value is well 
established. A glance at the catalogue 
of European florists shows in the list 
ascribed to this State, the scarlet lark- 
spur, elegant varieties of Dodecatheon, 
Brodiaa, Mimulus, Lobelia cardinals, 
Ceanothus, Phacelia, Azalea, Rhododen- 
dron, Clematis, Cercis, our pretty “cream 
cups” and “ baby-blue-eyes,”’ and a late 
acquisition, the Lathyrus splendens, a 
vine, which heaps up vivid masses of 
deep rose and bright green in far desert 
precincts. Among the bulbs, one is 
pleased to note our beautiful L7/iam 
Parrytt, named after the distinguished 
Dr. C. C. Parry, on whom rests the 
honor of its introduction into Europe. 
This lily grows abundantly back of the 
San Bernardino Mountains, where acres 
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of swampy lands are lighted by its pro- 
fusion of lemon-yellow, and the warm 
winds bear a surpassing fragrafice from 
each bell. 

Among the native shrubs that ought 
to receive universal attention with nur- 
serymen is the Lyonothamnus asplent- 
Dr. Asa Gray called this genus 
after its discoverer, William S. Lyon 
of Los Angeles. It is found upon San- 
ta Catalina, Santa Cruz,and Santa Rosa 
Islands, and Prof. H. C. Ford, in speak- 
ing of this shrub, says: “ The Lyono- 
thamnus adds another singularly beauti- 
ful tree to our already long and desir- 
able list, and should be introduced in 
ornamental planting. Its showy flowers, 
fern-like foliage, and general novelty, 
should make it a favorite. Its propa- 
gation by seeds ought not to be diffi- 
cult, as they are produced in profusion.”’ 

In the past few years there has been 
an astonishing diversity of ornamental 
cacti collected by a scientific gentleman 


of San Diego. A majority of these 
“vegetable devil fish,” as some one 


aptly terms this curious family, have 
found Eastern and foreign markets, and 
yet others have gone to make up such 
noteworthy attractions in the State as 
the “Arizona gardens’ at Monterey, 
and in the Golden Gate Park of San 
Francisco, and the gorgeous parade of 
cactus blossoms at Coronado. Take it 
all in all, California appears to have 
given the horticulturist a greater variety 
of plants than any other State in the 
Union, Florida excepted. 

Through the agency of botanists and 
enterprising nurserymen on the Pacific 
Coast, there is, in the last ten years, a 
gratifying increase in the list of native 
plants offered to purchasers. Yet 
withal, it does not take a Thoreau to 
discover that heretofore the garden 
wealth of California has been little more 
than suggested. Muchof her flora is but 
imperfectly classified, and there still re- 
mains a vast field for both the scientific 
and the commercial collector of floral 
beauties. 
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In 1852, the first florist’s establish- 
ment was opened in San Francisco, and 
soon did a flourishing business. Com- 
mon varieties of roses were auctioneered 
off at twenty and twenty-five cents 
each. Camellias without stems brought 
all the way from one to two dollars, 
and Cape jasmine sold at wholesale for 
three dollars a dozen. In those days, 
wax imitations of camellias cost the 
florist five dollars per dozen. Now, the 
plenitude of the genuine blooms has 
entirely done away with what was once 
a paying industry to a few tireless wo- 
men. The pioneer nurseryman in Cali- 
fornia found that the conditions of 
climate and soil necessitated the recon- 
struction of many of his _ previous 
methods of gardening. Past experience 
and florists’ books were of little help in 
his new environments. The plants he 
had been accustomed to relegate to the 
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hothouse, bloomed freely in the open 
air, and he was forced to fill his conser- 
vatories with unfamiliar exotics brought 
here at great expense and labor. Never- 
theless, those were halcyon days for the 
San Francisco florist, and if he has con- 
tinued in the business up to the present 
time, he is sure to be at odds with his 
destiny. His discontent takes the form 
of a settled disapproval of Italian, Jap- 
anese, and Chinese competition on the 
one hand, and the immense floral influx, 
tide-like in its diurnal regularity, sent 
from the splendid private estate of 
Timothy Hopkins, which, all the world 
now knows, came to him without suffi- 
cient property to keep it up, and has 
thus been made to support itself. It is 
estimated that fully three - fourths of the 
cut flowers sold in San Francisco are 
raised at this nursery. 

The only alternative for the metro- 
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politan florist is to make town lots of his 
garden and depend upon suburban 
sources for his stock of plants and 
flowers. That this is done profitably is 
shown by the increasing number of city 
florists, few of whom grow their own 
supplies. In 1874 there were thirty- 
three florists’ establishments in San 
Francisco, whereas now there are not 
less than seventy-five, all doing a fairly 
remunerative business. A_ ‘Florists’ 
Club” has recently been organized, 
which proposes, through co-operation, 
to further the interests of skilled dealers. 
It objects, as a body, to the immunity 
from license fees now enjoyed by the 
Italians who monopolize the street traffic 
in flowers. They can safely undersell 
the regular florist, who is at the expense 
of keeping up an establishment, while 
the unlicensed corner of a thoroughfare 
serves equally well these street venders. 

The selling of violets began with the 
Italian vegetable peddler, who kept 
fresh bunches of fragrant Neapolitans 
inartistically “dumped” alongside the 
odorous leeks and cabbages of the 
market-stand. A lover at that period 






must have had mixed sentiments as 
well as perfumes while selecting from 
among scullionly vegetables a nosegay 
for his sweetheart. It was in 1865 that 
a second variety of the violet, the Maria 
Louise, was brought to this State, and 
later, the whole charming family have 
combined in winter months to give a 
springtime color and perfume to reces- 
ses and corners of city streets. One 
has always a regret that these im- 
promptu floral booths are not presided 
over by picturesque girls, instead of un- 
tidy, garlic smelling Italian boys, or 
decrepit men. 

There are extensive flower gardens 
in South San Francisco cultivated ex- 
clusively by Italians, who also garner a 
large per cent of their supplies from 
private grounds in and around the city. 
They are rarely skilled florists, but then, 
the climate of California has a way of 
coaxing vegetation to exuberant ma- 
turity in happy disregard of learned 
terms and usages. Italian nurserymen 
usually employ boys to sell bouquets. 
These urchins remain in the streets 
until the crowd disperses at eventide, 
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when they make the rounds of the 
principal hotels, then the theaters, and 
finally the low dives underground, until 
their last bouquet has found a pur- 
chaser. 

The violet in California is the most 
prolific marketable flower that bridges 
the gap between the fall chrysanthe- 


mums and spring’s firstlings of the 
nursery. At Sherwood Hall, there are 


five acres of violets of the varieties 
known as the Neapolitan, Maria Louise, 
Czar, Palmesia, and double white 
Swanley, all growing thriftily in the 
rich leaf-mould under gigantic oaks. 
The circling tree shadows on the level 
ground are striped with rows of violets 
reaching to the very trunks of the oaks. 
There are always enough blooms here 
to scent the air faintly ; but in the height 


of flowering, there is the delicious 
breath from countless little heads, 


tucked away under the green hoods of 
rain-bathed leaves. The work of pick- 
ing the lovely favorites is left to the 
patient hands of Chinamen, who are 
kept busy from six to eight months in 
the year. Every morning the crop is 
shipped to San Francisco and sold at 
wholesale rates to regular dealers. 

The old deer park is now set to two 
hundred and fifty choice varieties of 
chrysanthemums, numbering fifty thou- 
sand plants. In blossom time the pic- 
ture they present is memorably beauti- 
ful. As the result of intelligent forcing, 
a lavish yield of matchless blooms from 
this collection was forwarded last May 
to the State Floral Exhibition held in 
San Francisco. A _ spring display of 
chrysanthemums must have surprised 
floriculturists the world over. 

Another specialty in the same nursery 
is the sweet pea in all its perfect varia- 
tions. One’s earliest recollection of this 
flower is the old-fashioned kind so dear 
to the heart, which was sure to be a 
conspicious feature of country posy- 
yards, and is felicitously described as 


“‘on tiptoe for a flight, 


With wings of gentle flush, o’er delicate white.” 
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In addition to this pink pea, there are 
thirty other distinct variet.es, all trained 
to high wire trellises, along sunny open- 
ings in the oak groves. There is every 
shade, from the dark crimson and pur- 
ple pea to modulated tints of unimagin- 
able softness. A novelty in the way of 
a pale lavender promises to be in high 
favor the coming season. The different 
colors are picked and made into separ- 
ate bunches ready for marketing. In 
the past season, before the variegated 
cloud of blooms had thinned on the per- 
fumed hedges, orders were received for 
pea seeds to the amount of more thana 
ton. When the cradled kernels are 
ripe, they are carefully gathered and 
sorted by Chinamen. The pods that 
have burst or become spirally twisted 
through an evolved, diffusive energy, 
are dropped forthwith into sacks sus- 
pended to convenient stakes; while 
those as yet imperfectly dried are 
spread upon Chinese mats in the sun 
until gheir desiccation is complete. 

Besides the flowers furnished home 
markets, there are shipped to Tacoma, 
Seattle, Salt Lake, and Chicago, plants, 
seeds, and transportable cut flowers like 
the violet, aster, chrysanthemum, pink, 
tuberose, sweet pea, and lily, and 
daily consignments of from one to two 
thousand fronds of maiden-hair fern. 
Roses and carnations intended for the 
cut-flower trade are here, as elsewhere, 
grown under glass. Comparatively 
little artifical heat is required even in 
conservatories near the sea. The same 
plants do equally as well in the open 
air, but the green-house blossoms are 
more ineffable in color than if allowed 
the full wantonness of sun and wind. 
These darlings of the hothouse are also 
not liable to insect depredations,—an 
important desideratum. 

Roses stand first in the market de- 
mand, and after them, carnations, chrys- 
anthemums, violets, sweet peas, lilies 
and asters, though various others have 
had their season of favoritism. It ts 
hardly believable, but flowers are 
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looked upon as “stylish” or “old- 
fashioned,’ much as garments are sub- 
ject to the freaks of leading modistes 
and manufacturers. Shakespeare’s mai- 
dens showed a preference for simple 
woodland florets, the violet, primrose, 
and eglantine; while in the same age, 
Spenser makes mention of the faultless 
**Pincke and purple Cullambine 


With Gilliflowres.” 


A colonial garden bed was made up of 


a lovable tangle of sweet-william, phlox, 
mignonette, marigolds,and spice pinks, 
with walls overclimbed by yellow jas- 
mine, honeysuckle, and roses; not the 
patrician La France, Niphetos, and Perle 
des Jardines, but the half single reds and 
whites, with their incomparable fra- 
grance. The waxy tuberose, Cape jas- 
mine, and camellia, have given place to 
the less stiff marguerite, chrysanthe- 
mum ,coreopsis, and nasturtium, arranged 
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in disorderly nosegays so unlike the 


prim bouquet of former custom. 
The California State Floral Society, 
founded in 1889, has taken practical 


measures to develop the interests of 


floriculture on the Pacific Coast. In 
July of the same year, a committee was 
appointed by them to secure an approxi- 
mate report of the “ornamental horti- 
cultural industries of California.”” Some 
useful facts were thereby obtained and 
published in the Census Bulletin at 
Washington. From this _ statistical 
showing, we learn that 300 acres, with 
500,000 square feet of glass area, were 
at that time devoted to commercial flori- 
culture in California; while 1,000 men 
and 150 women were given employment 
in the various nurseries. The average 


wages paid both sexes was $1.50 per’ 


day, and the total value of the establish- 
ments was estimated to be $200,000. 
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The magnitude of the floral embel- 
ishments of city parks and other public 
grounds in this State, indicate the pre- 
valent sentiment of its people. That 
great pleasure resort, the Golden Gate 
Park of San Francisco, is unique in its 
exhibit of plants which are elsewhere 
cultivated under glass. One of these 
tender species is the fuchsia, which is a 
riotous climber in bay gardens, often 
frnging the eaves of cottages with its 
red-veined leaves and highly colored 
pendants. 

Floral societies have lately been or- 
ganized in all the prominent cities of 
California, and the flower fairs given by 
them are often prodigies of decorative 
art. The Southern California Floral 
Society surpasses all the others in its 
elaborate and expensive exhibitions. 
Through its agency, two car-loads of 
orange blossoms and callas were sent to 
Chicago last April, along with that 
phenomenon of California horticulture, 
the Orange Carnival. In packing, the 
stems of the orange blossoms were first 


dipped in melted wax and afterwards 
placed between layers of moist cotton. 
The thirty-five thousand callas were put 
in wet sawdust, their heads supported by 
Both stood the transpor- 


damp moss. 
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tation admirably, and so suggested a 
new method of disposing of the surplus 
of orange and calla blooms. Though 
the calla is most prolific here, it has 
hitherto been raised chiefly for local 
ornamentation and the shipment of its 
tubers. 

To see a calla meadow such as grows 
in the outskirts of Los Angeles is to 
acquire a new valuation of life,—so im- 
measurably is the soul quickened by ex- 
traordinary forms of beauty. Beyond 
this cool amplitude of green and white, 
nearer the great, silent hills, are sheltered 
outdoor pools where the Egyptian lo- 
tus opens its enchanting flowers. The 
tubers of these lilies are sold to local 
buyers or shipped East. 

Many will agree with Shakespeare’s 
Perdita that 


‘* the fairest flowers o° the season 


Are our carnations.” 


These variable beauties are produced 
on a large scale in nurseries adjacent to 
San José, Santa Barbara, and Los 
Angeles. The Portia, a pure cardinal, 
is a favorite with metropolitan custom- 
ers, though it is beginning to have a 
rival in the beautiful new strain propa- 
gated at Redondo Beach. A Philadel- 
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phia florist recently ordered ten thou- 
sand of these Redondo Beach carna- 
tions. 

The rose festivals at Santa Barbara 
are literal feasts of roses. In_ this 
modern Vale of Cashmere the very 
dwellings are mammoth rose-bowers, 
with a glimpse of gabled roof and 
chimney above a caressing profusion of 
snowy Larmarques and_ gold-hearted 
Maréchal Niels. Indeed, there is prob- 
ably no other country where the rose in 
its sweet variableness reaches the de- 
gree of perfection it does in Califor- 
nia. With proper pruning, it attains 
the girth of a small tree, and a climbing 
rose, when allowed undisputed right of 
way, will cover a thousand square feet 
of lattice. 

There is one retreat in the idyllic 
town of Santa Barbara that visitors 
are sure to seek. This is the conserva- 
tory of Doctor Lorenzo G. Yates, 
author of “All Known Ferns.” When 
conversing upon his favorite topic, this 
learned gentleman has the childlike en- 
thusiasm characteristic of men engaged 
in scientific pursuits. Doctor Yates is 
an authority on California ferns, and it 
is due chiefly to his efforts that her rarest 
filices are now given place in private 





and public greenhouses in the State. 
The Adiantums, or maidenhair ferns, 
so delightfully blended in the handi- 
work of florists, are abundantly repre- 
sented in California, all the species in- 
digenous to the United States being 
found here, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions. The jagged background 
of many a cafion cascade is woven 
across by the intricate embroidery of 
these delicate ferns, with long wisps of 
attenuate grass. 

A highly prized lace-fern, botanically 
classed the Chezlanthes Coopere, grows 
near Santa Barbara. It is called after 
Mrs. Ellwood Cooper, and is the only 
American fern given the name of a lady 
botanist. On the Cooper estate, a 
morning’s drive from Santa Barbara, is 
the most complete outdoor conservatory 
in all California. Back of the olive 
orchards that make the place famous, is 
the isolated home nook surrounded by 
a noble congregation of native trees and 
shrubs. In the center of this wild 
greenery a bewildering array of exotics 
from far countries bud and bloom in 
glad forgetfulness of fatherland, and a 
royal condescension to more plebeian 
associates. Over the tops of giant trees 
are voluminous mantles of rose vines 
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and scarlet passion - flowers, or showers 
of purple and white clematis with loos- 
ened tendrils floating in mid air. Where 
the patches of sun gold linger the long- 
est, countless cacti wriggle, twist, and 
stab, yet manage to hold up, unfrayed 
and soft as silk, superb blossoms breath- 
ing the balms of an Elysium. All 
about are the brave, warm blooms of 
geraniums, oleanders, roses, and honey- 
sweet heliotrope, beside two hundred 
feet of lavender hedge. Here a gor- 
geous barrier of amaryllis is backed by 
the shining foliage of camellias, flame- 
flowered hibiscus, rosy petaled azaleas, 
begonias of every lovely shade, magno- 
lias, poinsettias, and divers radiant, 
lilies in the angle of a wall ; while all 
sorts of ferny herbage look out from the 
elephantine leaves of tropical palms. A 
dreaming spot, with flecks of sunshine 
filtering through the leaves on the 
massed colors,and a myriad odors 
afloat on the languorous winds stealing 
up a precipitous gorge from the sea. 
The pampas plantations of Santa 
Barbara are a notable feature of her 
suburbs. They are acres in extent, 
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and the exportation of the plumes is a 
unique and profitable branch of Califor- 
nia floriculture. The hills of pampas 
grass are set in rows ten to sixteen feet 
apart, on soil previously prepared by 
thorough cultivation. A few plumes 
appear the first year, and the second 
season each hill produces from fifteen 
to one hundred and fifty stately feath- 
ers, often twenty feet in height. In 
1887 the plumes were in demand at 
fifty and sixty dollars per thousand, but 
the average wholesale price is thirty 
dollars. An acre of pampas grass has 
been known to yield ten thousand 
plumes annually. England and Ger- 
many send the largest orders for Cali- 
fornia pampas blooms. 

As an industrial pursuit, California 

ywriculture nas hitherto been confined 
to supplying the demands of local and 
foreign flower markets. Recently, how- 
ever, there has been a new departure at 
Rosalita Farm in Los Gatos. The man- 
ufacture of the essential oils of rose and 
of geranium has been put to practical 
test here, with the most gratifying re- 
sults. The process was carefully 
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AN ATTAR OF ROSE STILL. 


studied in France and ten thousand 
rose bushes, of the variety known at 
Grasse as the “ Rose de Provens,”’ were 
imported direct from that place, and 
now cover several acres. A still was 
also brought over from France. It is 
a simple apparatus, consisting of a fur- 
nace under a copper boiler, surmounted 
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by a receptacle of the same metal, in 
which are placed the petals or leaves to 
be distilled. The dome above the 
flower-receiver is joined by a tube toa 
condensing pipe, which is immersed in 
cask of water kept cool by constant 
circulation. The condensed steam from 
the petals trickles into a glass receiver 
in which one may perceive a film of oil 
gathering upon the surface of the water. 
This is the essential oil or attar of rose, 
and needs only settling to be ready for 
market. The water accumulated in the 
glass receiver is refreshingly soft and 
fragrant, and isa pure article of rose 
water, which sells on the place for one 
dollar and seventy-five cents a gallon. 
There is little danger of a surplus of the 
attar of rose, as it takes 36,000 pounds 
of the petals to make one pound of the 
oil. s 
Besides roses there are acres planted 
to geraniums, cassia, and a_ peculiar 
species of orange tree used only for its 
flowers. A thousand pounds of the 
leaves of the rose geranium are distilled 
to produce one pound of the oil, which 
brings eighteen dollars at wholesale. 
From repeated experiments at this 
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MRS. THEODOSIA B. SHEPHERD. 


farm there is every evidence that the 
manufacture of flower oils and _per- 
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fumes can be carried on in Califor- 
nia even more successfully than is 
done today in France, India, Persia, 
and Turkey. The finest attar of 
rose is claimed to come from Tur- 
key, where the season of rose bloom- 
ing lasts barely a month. Taking into 
consideration California’s prolonged 
blossoming period, the industry ought 
certainly to prove as profitable here as 
there, even with the additional expense 
of higher-priced labor. 

French perfumes are admitted to be 
adulterated for transatlantic buyers, 
under the mistaken supposition that 
Americans do not appreciate the refine- 
ment of odor so delectable to the sen- 
sitive perceptions of French purchasers. 
Conceding this bluntness of sense to be 
a fact, it would only redound to the ad- 
vantage of California perfume-makers, 
who would naturally require a genera- 
tion or two to bring the art on a par 
with European manufacturers, during 
which transitional stage it is possible 
the American nostril might be educated 
up to the sensibility of the more esthetic 
French organ. 

No inconsiderable number of women 
in California gain a livelihood by the 
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delightful occupation of raising flowers, 
bulbs, and seeds, for market, while others 
living in suburban San Francisco carry 
daily to the city huge hampers of 
garden spoils, or wild blooms and ferns 
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months have a natural out-of-door air, 
with their heaps of blossoms and tas- 
seled grasses, fresh and gay as ever 
graced the flower markets of anc‘ent 
Athens or aboriginal Mexico. 








Photo by Brewster 





still jeweled with the dews of their last 
night’s vigil on hill or cafion steep. 
These supplies are bought by florists, or 
left on sale at the Woman’s Exchange, 
whose windows and counters in spring 











HAWORTHIA., 


A San Mateo lady makes a_ hand- 
some income from her violet beds, and 
two equally energetic women of Oak- 
land have a contract with a city florist 
to furnish him La France roses at 
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sixty cents a dozen. San Diego has 
an enthusiastic lady, a graduate of the 
State University, who stands foremost 
among her successful floriculturists, 
while Venturaclaims the pioneer woman 
seed-grower on the Coast in the person 
of Mrs. Theodosia B. Shepherd. There 
is hardly a florists’ publication in Amer- 
ica but has given more or less account 
of the work of this indomitable little 
woman, though barely eight years have 
passed since, without means and broken 
in health, she grew her first seeds for 
market in the old mission town of San 
Buenaventura. 

At the outset of her undertaking, 
she was warmly encouraged by the 
eminent seedsman, Peter Henderson, 
who wrote her as follows:— 

“T think an excellent business might 
be done in seeds of the scarcer varie- 
ties, as I am certain that California, 
before fifty years, will be the great seed 
and bulb growing country of the world. 
You have the exact conditions of cli- 
mate necessary to grow seeds, and I 
would advise you at once to begin sys- 
tematically.” 

Mrs. Shepherd now fills orders from 
prominent Eastern florists, with occa- 
sional calls from Europe, Australia, and 
the Sandwich Islands. Her gardens 
compass eight acres of the fertile soil 
of this section, and are under her per- 
sonal supervision and management. 
Her plot of French cannas includes 
new seedlings of odd styles and splen- 
did coloring. One of these, the “ Ven- 
tura,” is larger flowered than the cele- 
brated “Star of ’91.” It has immense 
graceful panicles, with long drooping 
petals of a rich, deep carmine. 

If the hedge of heliotrope curtaining 
the warm south wall is the sweetest 
thing in this seaside garden, the great 
Abyssinian banana, stiffly thrusting 


from its flaunting leaves its single mon- 
strosity of a flower, is altogether the 
most curious feature of the place. This 
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gradually 
flaring into thick, terminal petals of. 
dark maroon, has a curving length of 
six feet from the orange cluster of seed 


scaly, cylindrical blossom, 


fruit where it joins the trunk. Near 
this striking object is a stately Ha- 
worthia, one of the aloe family, which 
much at home here as 
native soil of South 


seems to be as 
if rooted in its 
Africa. 

Last year Mrs. Shepherd harvested 
one hundred and sixty pounds of smilax 
seed. The smilax vines form high 
screens of fine varnished foliage. When 
the tiny, star-like flowers have given 
place to innumerable scarlet berries, 
the vines are cut close to the ground 
and piled into large squares of cloth to 
be thoroughly flayed by the Chinese 
help. Afterwards the bruised leaves 
and berries are put into a tub of water, 
the leaves and pulp floating to the top, 
when they are skimmed off; while the 
seeds, instinctively mindful of their 
heavier responsibilities in life, settle 
sensibly to the bottom. 

The packing all of the seeds and plants 
for shipment is done by Mrs. Shepherd 
and her three daughters, who are intel- 
ligent and efficient assistants. 

California should have botanic gar- 
dens with catalogues giving the scien- 
tific and local names of plants, their 
habitat and general properties, so that 
even the most casual visitor would be 
more or less interested and instructed. 
It is the intention of Professor Greene 
to establish such a garden the coming 
spring at the State University, and its 
special feature will be a collection of 
native shrubs and flowers. 

Meanwhile, under the eternal sur- 
veillance of monumental mountains, 
the boundless blossoming of this great, 
golden West repeats itself after each 
russet summer, for in Nature’s vast 
nursery a diviner than man has decreed 
that “seed-time and harvest shall not 
cease.” 

Ninetta Eames. 
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© subject of a military 
character is of more vi- 
tal importance to Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific 
States than that of their 
sea-coast defenses, and 





none should receive 
more promptly the careful attention 
and liberal support of the govern- 
ment. It is impossible to foretell 
the day in which we shall become 
embroiled with some foreign power, 


powerful in ships and armament, to the 
extent of a serious conflict; and Cali- 
fornia is too wealthy and too valuable a 
State to be left completely at the mercy 
of such intruders. A modern system 
of defense, put in position at once, and 
manned as far as immediate necessity 
requires, would result in a saving of 
millions of the 
being taken in a war in the 
situation ; for these harbors, once lost 
to the government, would be regained 
only after a long and costly struggle. 
That perfect state of society which 
certain highly humane moralists and 
lawgivers hold before us, has by no 
means yet arrived, we cannot 


dollars over cost of 


present 


and 


repose in the presence of our fellow 
nations in a 


state of defenseless secu- 
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ACROSS THE GATE FROM FORT WINFIELD SCOTT. 


rity. The reprisals, the indemnities 
wrenched by one nation from another, 
even within recent years, stand as mon- 
uments of warning commanding us to 
fortify ourselves. The entire system of 
warfare, keeping pace with the develop- 
ments of the age, has been completely 
altered almost within the past ten years, 
and we can no longer depend upon the 
proud achievements of the past or our 
boasted isolation to protect ourselves, 
our property, or political institutions. 
The era of heavy rifled cannon, of diri- 
gible heavy armor, and 
smokeless powder, is upon us, and we 
must not delay in accommodating our- 
selves to the change. 

The present state of defense of the 
Pacific Coast is such as would tempt 


torpedoes, 
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the cupidity and avarice of any naval 
power upon the globe, and that occu- 
pation by any first-class naval power 
could not be prevented, is evident ata 


glance. The forts are not in order ; 


they are armed with low power guns of 


obsolete patterns, and they could not 
easily be replaced by the heavy calibers 
of modern design, for these are so 
massive that they could not be trans- 
ported, and would have to be built 
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cruisers rendered efficient a blockade 
of the Southern ports to such a degree 
as to cripple the military power of nine 
millions of people. In the same way 
even now, within no longer than a 
few months, it would be possible to 
blockade every important port of entry 
to this country ; and years would elapse 
before it would be possible to make a 
successful resistance against such an 
invading power. 
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rHE UPPER BAY AND 


near the sites proposed for their erec- 
tion. 

Should a war be entered 
upon, and the coast become occupied 
by a foreign power, such occupancy 
would not be of temporary duration. 
Business interests would be paralyzed, 
the value of all property depreciated, 
and the wealth acquired by years of 
industry and economy swept away 
during the years that would succeed 
such a foreign entry. 

During the last war a few wooden 


state of 
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It has been estimated that the United 
States could be placed under an indem- 
nity for five billions in gold. Over one 
tenth of the value of this in destructi- 
ble property lies upon the Pacific Coast 
within the reach of naval vessels. In- 
demnities do not necessarily assume 
the forms of bullion and coin; our 
staple products would be just as valua- 
ble to the enemy as our gold, and such 
contributions, being used continually to 
build up his navies and equip and 
supply his armies, would vastly pro- 
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long the state of resistance, and render 
our ultimate success against him at 
least highly doubtful. The naturally 
strong positions of San Diego, San 
Francisco, and the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River, when once fortified and 
equipped with modern armament, would 
become as impregnable as Gibraltar, 
and could be reversed and_ turned 
against us, almost without hope of re- 
capture. The loss of these strategic 
to the 

rail- 


points would probably be fatal 


Republic. The transcontinental 
ways can transport men, but they can- 
not compete with vessels in the trans- 
portation of high power guns and the 


LOMA, THE SAFEGUARD OF SAN 





DIEGO, 


heavy armament of modern war. The 
bridges and trestles of these railways 
would be endangered by the transpor- 
tation of such guns, and even if it suc- 
ceeded it would be at an expense far 
above what would arise were a suitable 
plant established upon the Pacific 
Coast, and the guns manufactured, or 
at least assembled thereat. Although 
a scarcity of some particular material 
near the coast may be urged, it can be 
transported across the continent far 
more readily than the finished product. 
The security of the transcontinental 
railways would in time of war be far 
too uncertain to make it advisable for 
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the government to depend von the 
eastern section of the country for its 
manufacture of war material. 

Plants similar to those now being 
perfected at Watertown and Watervliet 
should be established on the Pacific 
Coast for the construction of the most 
approved modern guns and war mate- 
rial for both Army and Navy. Sucha 
plant would cost not less than a million 
dollars, or about one twenty-fifth of the 
value of the coin and bullion lying 
stored up in the branch United States 
mint in San Francisco at the mercy of 
any third-rate naval power that chooses 
to train its guns upon this coast. 

Since modern heavy rifles have by 
their increased range necessitated the 
advance of exterior lines of defense to 
a distance of eight or ten miles from 
the object defended, where only a few 
years ago one mile was more than 
ample, the United States must acquire 
additional sites for defensive works. It 
will be necessary to secure and perfect 
the titles to all such strategic points as 
are necessary to the general system. 
Such purchases on the Pacific Coast, it 
is estimated, will amount to about a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

Let us consider the present actual 
condition of the different cities and har- 
bors along the Pacific. 

Most prominent stands San Francis- 
co. Situated as it is at a central point 
of the Pacific Coast, being its metropo- 
lis, chief port of entry, and securest 
harbor, it would undoubtedly become 
the objective of any operations from 
the direction of the Pacific. So great 
is its importance that the Fortifications 
Board of 1886 estimated for its proper 
defense, 238 guns and 6,372 men; 
only one gun and twenty-four men less 
than for the city of New York, which 
has a population more than ten times 
as great. It was also considered as 
next in importance to New York. At 
we find in and around this 


present 
following preparations for 


bay the 
defense:— 
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At the entrance of the harbor, on 
opposite sides of the Golden Gate, are 
being erected new emplacements for 
heavy guns with parapets of maximum 
thickness ; torpedo casemates and cable 
galleries are in process of construction ; 
the old batteries of eight, twelve, and 
fifteen-inch smooth-bore Rodman guns 
are in position ready to be used until 
the new are placed. Properly fortified 
and armed, with the necessary accom- 
paniment of submarine mines and tor- 
pedoes, these two points will prevent 
the entrance of all vessels, both on 
account of their great command, and 
the narrowness of the channel, which 
is at this point not greater than one 
mile. 

Toward the land from the Golden 
Gate, out of view of the entrance, and 
upon opposite sides of the harbor, lie 
the garrisons of Angel Island and the 
Presidio, where may be kept troops for 
the service of the different batteries 
that command the harbor. In the 


c 
vicinity of these posts are batteries of 


old - fashioned guns, supplied with 
ammunition and material for making 
the strongest defense of which they 
are capable. 

A little over a mile northwest of the 
city of San Francisco, within and com- 
manding the entrance of the harbor at 
a distance of three miles, is Alcatraz 
Island, a rock of about ten acres hori- 
zontal area. This is now supplied with 
batteries of eight and fifteen-inch guns. 
If any hostile vessel should be fortunate 
enough to pass the Gate, the guns of 
Alcatraz would prevent its ultimately 
reaching the city. This end would be 
assisted by the batteries of Fort Mason, 
or Black Point, which lie on the south- ° 
ern shore of the harbor, about one mile 
from Alcatraz, at the western limits of 
the city. The main ship channel lies 
between Alcatraz and Fort Mason. 

It is proposed to reduce the level of 
Alcatraz to about seventy feet from 
mean high water, and erect thereon a 
modern armored fort with heavy guns 
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mounted in turret, communicating with 
observers on the shore by cables. The 
proper completion of this, and its ad- 
juncts of mines and torpedoes, will ren- 
der the Golden Gate impossible of 
entrance. 

Next in importance to San Francisco 
is the town of San Diego. It is situated 
fifteen miles north of the Mexican fron- 
tier, on San Diego Bay, next after that 
of San Francisco the best harbor on 
the coast. Because of this, and for the 
advantages of its railroads, in event of 
the failure of an attempt upon San 
Francisco, San Diego would become 
the objective point for operations along 
the coast. The deep water along the 
coast line would allow so close an ap- 
proach of ships that the bay, without 
better defenses than it possesses at 
present, would be entirely exposed to 
the fire of an enemy. These defenses 
consist of a fort on Ballast Point to com- 
mand the entrance. This position is 
such that with proper works and rifled 


guns the entrance of the harbor can be 


rendered extremely difficult. General 
Schofield, during a recent visit to San 
Diego, was much impressed by its ne- 
cessity for better defenses. A board 
was appointed by the last Congress to 
examine into and report upon this 
question; but the report, although com- 
pleted, has not yet been made public. 

San Pedro and Santa Monica bays are 
both exposed points. They are not 
excellent harbors, yet, except in winter, 
they would form a desirable place for 
an enemy’s hostile operations against 
Southern California. The destruction 
of the improvements and railroad facili- 
ties at Wilmington and Santa Barbara 
‘would make both objective points for a 
hostile force. 

San Luis Obispo Bay has no strategi- 
cal importance. 

Monterey Bay is important on ac- 
count of its comparatively safe anchor- 
age and its railroad connections with 
the interior. If the harbor of San 
Francisco were rendered impregnable, 
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this bay would be of immense strategic 
value for operations against San Fran- 
cisco. As it has now no defenses, it is 
exposed to such an attack, and if the 
enemy failed in entering San Francisco, 
it would become an objective point for 
the landing of an army for the invasion 
of the country, and would be a base of 
hostile operations against San Fran- 
cisco. 

North of San Francisco, as far as the 
mouth of the Columbia River, are at 
present no harbors which could be lost 
with serious results to the interior. The 
mouth of the Columbia is so difficult 


advantages as a port. The channels 
are very changeable. The defenses 
now consist of Fort Canby, with its 
earthen batteries on the north side, on 
Cape Disappointment, and Fort Ste- 
phens on Point Adams. This channel 
can readily be defended by obstructions 
and submarine mines. 

The next entrance of importance is 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca, which leads 
around Vancouver Island to Puget 
Sound. Here all the extent of coast is 
exposed to the hostilities of the British, 
should we be engaged in war with them. 
The growing towns of these harbors 
will in time assume such proportions as 
to demand defense, but the present 
necessities are not urgent. 

What difficulties may grow out of such 
questions of dispute as the Behring Sea 
trouble, the triple protectorate of Samoa, 
or the late unpleasantness in Chile, it is 
a matter of no certainty to predict. 
Lesser differences than these have 
smoldered and been fanned into causes 
for war; not for war of great general 
results, perhaps, but of sufficient dura- 
tion to cripple the commercial interests 
of an exposed coast, and effect the ruin 
of thousands of people. That infinite 
sense of peace which settles upon a 
nation just before the breaking out of a 
great war, is an omen of evil that the 
history of centuries compels us to view 
with alarm. The vast amounts ex- 
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pended for security from personal 
violence by protection by the police, 
and for insurance upon life and prop- 
erty, assures us that citizens to a cer- 
tain degree do possess foresight in 
rendering themselves secure from the 
chances and unknown developments of 
the future ; but that this foresight does 
not extend far enough to cause them to 
defend and fortify that domain, the 
security of which constitutes the source 
of all their wealth and prosperity, must 
reluctantly be admitted. 

It is the duty of the representatives 
of the people to urge in Congress that 
money be appropriated for the defense 
of the Coast; it is the duty of the 
people to encourage .this action of the 
representatives by sentiment and vote ; 
it is the duty of the press to set forth 
the actual condition of the Coast, and 
to show its necessity for protection. 

That the sums of money necessary 
to be expended in the defense of the 
Pacific Coast should be allowed to 
increase the prosperity of the East, 
instead of adding to the value of the 
productions of California, would be an 
error for which the representatives of 
California alone could be held responsi- 
ble. Let the work of producing this 
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war material be sought by manufactur- 
ers on the Coast, and the building 
capacity and power of their plants will 
keep pace with the demands. The 
necessity for heavy forging and finish- 
ing plants exists, and if it becomes 
necessary for the government to 
establish its own plants, the financial 
benefits.to individuals and to the State 
itself will be small indeed. 

When a State whose resources are 
various and almost unlimited, whose 
wealth has for years been the stimulus 
of the prosperity of a great nation, falls 
asleep, and in the contentment of 
prosperity fails to answer the require- 
ments of that position which its innate 
value has enabled it to attain, it can- 
not complain when on awakening it 
finds that in the strong growth of 
States around it, it has been outstripped 
and is no longer necessary to the wel- 
fare and progress of that great nation. 
Commerce will pass around by other 
channels, products of the .soil and of 
manufacture will be obtained from 


other sources, division of territory will 
follow, and its ports will be defended 
out of the revenue of other States, with 
regard alone to the security of the 
nation at large. 


Alvin H, Sydenham. 
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«ALL the labor of weeks has, of course, 
been lost,” remarked John, as they en- 
tered the little “hotel” hard by. “And 
what a mercy that it occurred now, in- 
stead of after the laying of the track, 
when trains would have been passing 
by!” 

“As far as that is concerned,” replied 
another engineer, “it seems to me that 
the catastrophe will give us a far better 
line than the old one ; for see the broad, 
level place now furnished us, to which 
it can now be diverted.” 

The conversation thus turned into 
technical channels so flowed on, the 
women keeping the discreet silence sup- 
posed to be good form under such cir- 
cumstances ; and the whole party pro- 
ceeded to a hearty breakfast, with the 
sharpened appetites of travelers. 

Afterwards, John managed to whisper 
in his wife’s ear, “I cannot return with 
you, dear, much as I would like to, but 
have no doubt I shall be home to-night, 
—Jlate, perhaps, though.” 

Mary assented quietly, looking the 
while gravely in his smiling face, where 
she vainly sought some token of dupli- 
city, some shrinking from her searching 
glance. He added, however, hurriedly, 
“I do hope you are feeling quite well 
again. A good night’s rest must have 
done you good. That was a queer at- 
tack for you to have, but I am glad you 
came down today. The ride will be 
good for you; and besides—” still lower 
—‘ it has given me much pleasure.” 

His lover-like though hasty speech 
was interrupted in two ways: first by a 
faint, almost imperceptible gesture of 
dissent from Mary, and at the same mo- 
ment by the approach and clear, sharp 
tones of the chief engineer, who came 
lightly towards Mary, rubbing his thin, 


delicate hands together, and saying 
laughingly :— 

“Fie, Meester Elder! This will never 
do, never! never in the world! Hus- 
bands are politely supposed to be quite 
ob/eevious of their wives in the presence 
of others.” 

And not in the least heeding the 
flush that rose for the moment to John’s 
cheek, he continued: 

“Come, Mrs. Elder, take one leettle 
walk with me outside, before you must 
again mount your horse !”’ 

He tucked Mary’s hand under his 
arm, and deliberately walked her away 
from her husband. The vexation John 
had felt was, however, already gone; so 
well was he aware that any little atten- 
tion to Mary from the courtly old Euro- 
pean was intended no less as a compli- 
ment to himself than to her. 

Just as the equestrian party — now 
greatly reduced in numbers—was re- 
entering the rude gateway of Sachara, 
their ears were greeted by the sound of 
a very peculiar music. 

This came from about half a dozen 
primitive instruments played upon by 
natives, of whom a much larger num- 
ber, of both sexes, were gathered about, 
effectually barring the passage of the 
street. The attire of the musicians, 
like that of the rest of the company, 
plainly advertised a holiday. 

With the men, the alteration 
chiefly apparent in the greater freshness 
and cleanliness of the entire person; but 
instead of the commonly shapeless felt 
hat that sometimes adorned their rough 
heads, they wore now a much smaller 
head covering, from which depended 
long veils, made of a coarse netting 
into whose every knot was fastened a 
large silver coin. 

Over the women’s shoulders were 
folded bright striped ponchos, fastened 
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at the breast by long silver pins whose 
heads were often four inches across and 
beaten into open-work designs, showing 
no inconsiderable skill on the part of 
the native silversmith, who had fash- 
ioned them out of virgin metal taken 
from mines not many leagues away. 

And each of these curious brooches, 
as well as the heavy mugs and plates, 
which never saw the light except on just 
such occasions as the present, had a his- 
tory. Many of them dated back for 
generations, to the time while yet the 
primitive methods of the old miners still 
paid for the amount of labor given the 
undertaking; the time before water — 
the miner’s enemy—had rushed into 
already deep borings, making the work- 
ers rush out, and in most cases, stay 
out. Dickens’s Mr. Pipchin has not 
been the only one who has “ broken his 
heart pumping the water out of a Pe- 
ruvian*mine.”’ 

Presently, a lull in the musical efforts 
caine, and our party availed themselves 
of it to press on past the players. The 
ladies soon appeared on the baleony 
above to watch the progress of the festa, 
glad little Helen clinging to her mother’s 
hand and chattering with delight at her 
return, heedless of the weary looks and 
absent manner of that mother, who had, 
these two days past, been through so 
much. 

In a little while the men surrounding 
the players began to dance, and the 
women to pass around among them 
copilas of fiery aguardiente, as they 
moved slowly to the minor strains of 
the primitive musical instruments. Of 
these, the principal one was an ancient 
harp, of a construction seen, I fancy, in 
very few lands, and bearing the marks 
of many repairs in the course of its 
long existence. 

It was at first, doleful enough dancing ; 
but, as the copi/as came at more frequent 
intervals, the movements of the feet in- 
creased in due proportion, in spite of the 
uninspiring strains that impelled them,— 
minor melodies, old as the silver orna- 
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ments that appeared at the feast. And 
as the men’s pace quickened, the women 
began to join in the exercise, many 
of them unstrapping small blankets 
from their backs, and taking therefrom 
their opened-eyed, but quiet occupants, 
to lie on the ground and watch the 
further proceedings with whatever of 
interest or indifference they might 
choose. 

Prominent among the mothers moved 
Incarnacion, whose child, older than 
many of the others, toddled at her side. 
But as the drinking grew deeper, the 
cholita’s protecting grasp on the small 
hand became loosened, and he too was 
ere long left to take care of himself, 
while his mamma joined more eagerly 
in a diversion, which was fast becom- 
ing a drunken revel. 

As the handsome child seated him- 
self among the group of babies at the 
roadside, Hetty, with a sharp glance at 
Caroline, remarked, “If those young- 
sters were at all like civilized infants, 
they would stand a pretty good chance 
of getting their death of cold, lying on 
the grass, after last night’s hard rain.” 

“TI presume some of them will, as it 
is,” answered Caroline indifferently. 
“Even Indian children can’t stand 
everything. But if they do, what will 
it matter to their parents? A few 
tears will be shed, perhaps, followed by 
a grand wake, and another opportunity 
to guzzle themselves into indifference, 
and then their miserable lives will go 
on just as before.” 

Mary pointed significantly at Helen, 
who was drinking in this speech with 
open-eyed wonder, and replied, “ When 
you speak of the ‘indifference’ of 
these people at the loss of their chil- 
dren, you must remember that they 
are taught to believe that young chil- 
dren escape so much in dying, they 
ought not to mourn for them.” 

“You have a deal more sympathy 
for these creatures than I have,” said 
Caroline. “To me they seem little 
better than cattle; indeed, | am sure 
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cattle -would never. drink themselves 
into such a state as they are fast 
approaching. And,” turning full toward 
Mary, “do you really believe it is the 
thought that their little ones avoid 
Purgatory, in-dying young, that makes 
them take their loss so easily ?” 

Mary hardly knew: how to answer 
this question. The whole tenor of the 
talk annoyed. her, in the. presence of 
little Helen. So she: simply turned 
and gazed in silence at the queer dan- 
cers, keeping one figure constantly well 
in view: 

The holiday-makers kept it up un- 
weariedly for hours, quite tiring out the 
trio of spectators, and noisily separated 
only when the long shadows of the 
inclosing mountains warned them of 
the rapid approach of night. 

From her inner. window, Mary saw 
Incarnacion walking unsteadily by, 
dragging the weary child to their mis- 
erable home, and she vaguely wondered 
anew why there was so much wrong- 
doing in the world. 


VIII. 


ANOTHER night Mary passed alone, a 
second, hurried note having apprised her 
of her husband’s lengthened stay in 
Cachahuara. 

The, next morning, in passing out 
from the. breakfast room, she felt a slight 
pull at her skirts, and looking down, 
saw a small boy, who spoke to her in 
timid tones. 

“ Sefiorita,— Sefiorita! My sister sent 
me to beg you to come quickly to her, 
for the Auauito is very ill.” 

He stopped short, and Mary answered 
quickly, “ And who is thy sister? And 
who is the Auautto ?”’ 

“It is Incarnacion Bravo that wants 
the Sefiorita,’”’ said the bashful child, 
and forthwith vanished through the open 
door. 

Mary only delayed to get her hat and 
consign Helen to the ladies’ care, before 
she turned her footsteps— unwilling 
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footsteps enough— in the direction the 
boy had taken. 

She found little Juan indeed ill. Re- 
calling at once the mother’s complaints 
of his fretfulness, two days ago, she felt 
sure that the slight ailment, whatever it 
might have been, had through exposure 
developed into the present, serious trou- 
ble. Ina flash, the flippant remarks of 
Caroline also came into her mind, as 
she saw Incarnacion’s tear-stained face 
bending over the flushed, fevered child 
on her lap. 

The atmosphere of the cottage was 
almost intolerable, but Mary noted little 
of this, so absorbed was she in the small 
sufferer, whose labored breathing showed 
to how desperate a pass even these few 
hours had brought him. 

“Has no doctor seen him?” 
asked at length. 

“ Ay de mi, Sefiora, there is no med- 
icohere!”’ sobbed Incarnacion. ‘ Must 
he die, Sefiora?”’ 

“T cannot tell, my poor woman. 
But there’s one thing I can do. I will 


she 


go back at once and send some one for 


one of the company doctors. Juan 
shall have all the help possible, poor, 
lonely mother!” 

Her voice shook as she uttered these 
words, and Incarnacion looked up, even 
in her sore trouble, full of surprise at 
the feeling thus manifested. 

Out of the dingy abode—a sad-enough 
sick room—sped Mary, giving herself 
no moment to pause till she reached her 
own home. Here she saw Alvarez 
slowly crossing the /fatio, and at the 
sight made a sudden determination. 
“Sefior Alvarez!” she called out 
breathlessly, quite forgetting in her ex- 
citement under what circumstances they 
had last spoken toeach other. ‘“ Sefior 
Alvarez, will you do me a great favor ?”’ 

He stopped, smiled, and repiied in 
quite his usual dignified manner, to the 
effect that she had only to ask, for him 
to comply with all the pleasure in the 
world. 

She hurriedly stated the case, flush- 
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ing deeply as she remembered all, but 
bravely getting on in her request that 
he would personally attend to the matter 
for her. ‘ You know there are no oth- 
ers of the engineers here now,” she 
continued, “and if I sent one of the 
Chinamen, Doctor Sano might ‘not un- 
derstand or take the interest —” 

** Say no more!” Alvarez interrupted. 
“] will see that he is there within an 
hour, at the furthest. I will ride at 
once to the hospital, and bring him back 
with me, if I find him. But, Sefiorita,”’ 
looking earnestly, solicitously in her 
face, ‘‘ought youto be there? The 
child may have—you know not what. 
You have your sweet little girl to think 
of, worth a thousand such, to say noth- 
ing of your own self!” 

“Hush! I am not afraid. I feel 
quite sure the boy has pneumonia, or 
some kindred trouble. I must return at 
once. I may be able to help them a 
great deal,—at least, to ease the little 
fellow’s sufferings somewhat.” 

And she did. When the doctor came, 
he found the small patient, after a hot 
bath and the application of such simple 
remedies as. Mary’s home experience 
had taught her to use, much relieved. 
Still, he would give little encouragement 
as to the final result. 

Hours passed, and Mary was prepar- 
ing to return to her own child,—alive 
and well, thank God! whatever else 
might befall—when a heavy shadow 
darkened the doorway. With her back 
to the light, and bending over the sick 
child, she did not perceive its cause till 
Incarnacion started up with an express- 
ion of joy in her face that for the mo- 
ment completely transformed it. Even 
then Mary did not turn, but as the wom- 
an uttered the one word, “ Juan!”’ she 
shook visibly, and bent still lower over 
the little patient. 

A low conversation between the evi- 
dently reluctant visitor and Incarnacion 
followed, of which Mary caught occasion- 
ally a word or sentence, and so learned 
that it was Alvarez she must thank for 
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this most unpleasant meeting. He it 
was that had told John of the state of 
affairs, and begged him to do something 
for the sufferer. 

“Can I ever—ever—turn and meet 
him ?”’ was her constant thought. 


IX. 


BuT she was ‘saved all necessity for 
such a movement ; for presently she felt 
an ungentle hand forcibly dragging her 
away from her charge, and heard the 
words, ‘‘ What are you here for, Mary?” 
—in a voice surely, surely, not the pleas- 
ant one of her husband! The tones were 
harsh, as with conflicting emotions, of 
which anger seemed the predominant 
one. The grip on her arm was of a vice, 
nor did it loosen till she was well out of 
the hut. 

Then, she ventured an upward look, 
and found it was directed full in the face 
of—wot her husband, indeed,— but, as 
the reader has already divined, of “ Lit- 
tlejohn.” 

She did not lose her self-command, 
strained as had been her nerves all day. 
It was too inexpressible a relief. But 
you may be sure small attention was 
paid to her companion’s complaints and 
self-excusings, as he led her home, in 
the fast deepening obscurity. 

She was, now the instant of the dis- 
covery of her mistake was passed, filled 
with a sense of self-abasement, of un- 
utterable humiliation, that made _ her 
quite insensible to all outward impress- 
ions ; mechanically she mounted the 
steep stairway leading to her rooms; 
mechanically she divested herself of the 
clothing worn all day in the fetid air of 
the sick room. And when, with the 
dash of cold water on her throbbing 
brow, she began a little to come out of 
her absorbed state, her first thought was 
of her own child, who reigned alone in 
her good father’s affections. 

“Come!” she called out to the little 
girl already patiently awaiting the sum- 
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mons. “Come!” and she covered her 
with kisses and endearments till Helen 
wondered “‘why mamma was so glad, 
—so glad.”’ 

And it was thus that John — ser John 
— found her, a little later. 

Did she tell him all, as she fell on his 
neck, after their unusual separation? 
No, not then! Nor did he at all sus- 
pect how the wife he loved had doubted 
him, as she fondly hovered about, feel- 
ing too humble to make many advances 
to one she had so wronged. 

On the morrow, as she again entered 
the cottage, Mary was told by the doctor 
of a great change for the worse in his 
small patient, whose life, in all probabil- 
ity, would end before another day had 
dawned. ‘It doesn’t take much to kill 
off the young of these people,” he 
added phliegmatically. ‘ Disease has 
only to complete what privation and 
neglect have well begun.” 

Three days more passed. The doc- 
tors prophecy had not lagged in its ful- 
fillment ; and Mary, with her faithful 
John at her side, sat at her own case- 
ment and watched the rude funeral pro- 
cession passing slowly on to the old 
church whose harsh bell tolled, tolled its 
dismal welcome to the little form now 
approaching it for the last time. At the 
head of the coffin marched the white- 
robed priests, acolytes bearing swinging 
censers at each side. The coffin itself— 
a rude box covered with bright blue cot- 
ton—lay open on the shoulders of four 
men, its occupant lying staring stonily 
upward with unclosed yet unseeing eyes. 

Behind pressed the mourners,—all 
women; and still behind them, men and 
boys bearing rockets and other pyro- 
technics, which they sent off with much 
noise, at every peal of the bell. 

And seeing this, and watching the 
young mother, who was parting with 
her all,——the young mother whose grief 
she had not failed to try to soften with 
loving words of deepest sympathy,— 
Mary poured forth the story of her own 
trouble, of her terrible doubt of him who 
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had merited all her confidence, and hum- 
bly—most humbly —begged the for- 
giveness she felt by no means sure of. 

As she proceeded, John’s face dark- 
ened, but she bore steadily on to the 
bitterend. Not an excuse did she make 
for hersélf. She only begged him, for 
the sake of their child, if he could not 
for their own, to forgive, forgive! —this 
man of unbending integrity, whose only 
thought had been for her. 


X. 


HE lowered his head on his hands as 
Mary concluded, and remained in un- 
broken silence for what was to her a 
weary time. 

Then he looked up, and holding out 
his arms, beckoned her to her rightful 
place within them, while he said slowly: 

“To say I am not bitterly, grievously 
disappointed to find that my —wife’s — 
confidence in me was not sufficient to 
bear the strain of the chance tale of a 
poor ignorant cho/ita, without even giv- 


ing me the opportunity to prove its fal- 
sity, would certainly be untrue; and I 
could not pretend to anything else, even 
to save you some of the regret you are 
feeling, I am sure, more deeply than 
you have ever felt anything before in 


your life. But the more I think of it, 
the more clearly I can see how such a 
mistake might be made,— dy any one but 
my Mary! Not by her! O, not by 
her !”’ and the strong man’s voice trem- 
bled, as he continued, “ How she could 
fall into it, will always be a mystery to 
me! But,’—after another silence,—* I 
do not forget how you tried to bear your 
supposed burden —and to help the un- 
fortunate girl you thought had a claim 
on your consideration. And besides, 
do I not know how full of faults are the 
best of us,—though few, I thought, had 
less than my Mary,” with a world of 
tenderness and pathos in his tones. 
“And, wife, do I not realize, also, how 
much you have to overlook in him to 
whom you have given your life? I am 
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often thoughtless and absorbed, and neg- 
lect the little attentions that a true 
wife merits, and that are, I suppose, 
dearer to her than any husband ima- 
gines. 

Mary started, as she suddenly recalled 
Alvarez to mind, and his insinuations, 
—jinsinuations that her husband must 
never hear, though, as far as she her- 
self was concerned, she would willingly 
have told him all. 

But John proceeded, blessedly uncon- 
scious of further complications, “So I 
think I had better not forgive you.”’ 
She started again, and tried to loosen 
herself from his encircling arms, while 
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she looked deprecatingly up into his 


graveeyes. ‘ But—” here he suddenly 
smiled brightly —“I shall try to think 
there is nothing to forgive; with only 
this reservation,— that my Mary, if ever 
again the slightest occasion for distrust 
comes up, must at once confront me with 
it, and above all things, never again, for 
one moment, confound me with a cousin 
whose life and ways of thought I desire 
as little to imitate as those of yonder 
poor untaught creatures, now laying 
away the poor babe, who is so utterly 
blameless, but yet who, during his 
short existence, has proved such a 
source of misery and ill-feeling.” 
Sybil Russell Bogue. 


[THE END. ] 














TO PHILOMEL. 


Not that I wish to see the lilies blow, 

Nor the bright stars that gem the night new-born, 
Nor wish to see the sparkling waters flow, 

Nor the bright color of the ripening corn, 
Nor flickering sunlight, filtered through the leaves, 
Nor rainbows bending o’er Niagara’s eaves. 


For these mine eyes were sightless. 


But they knew 


The glories far surpassing any stars,— 

That wealth of love, so kindly, strange, and true, 
It seemed a prodigal from heaven’s bars, 

A waif strayed from the bounds of Paradise, 

In thy sweet, sad, and melancholy eyes. 





D. W. Ravenscroft. 








THE OVERLAND MONTHLY of No- 
vember, 1868, contained an article of 
mine entitled “The Dead — Rivers of 
California,” which advocated the propo- 
sitions: first, that many large deposits of 
auriferous gravel on the western slope 
of the Sierra Nevada were deposited by 
rivers now dead; second, that these de- 
posits were made before the upheaval 
of the Sierra Nevada; and third, that 
the largest of these dead rivers, to which 
I gave the name of the Dead Blue, can 
be traced about sixty miles, nearly 
with the meridian, from Downieville to 
the vicinity of Placerville. 

The last twenty-three years have fur- 
nished us with much additional light on 
this important subject, which I now re- 
sume, bringing the information down to 
the present time, and restating all the 
main facts, so that the readers of to-day 
may understand the. mattér without re- 
ferring to my previous essay. With 
the aid of illustrations, which the OVER- 
LAND did not publish in 1868, I hope 
now to convey some of my ideas more 
clearly than I did then, especially to 
readers not familiar with hydraulic 
mines on the line of the supposed Dead 
Blue River. 

In its natural state, gold is found in 
alluvium, from which it is obtained by 
washing, and in rock, from which it is 
separated by crushing and washing. 
The auriferous alluvium, sometimes 
called gravel or sand, comprises such 
material as is deposited by rivers in 
their beds, including gravel, bowlders, 
sand, and clay, with which is mixed the 
gold in particles; some of them so small 
as to be invisible to the naked eye, and 
others weighing pounds. Much, and 
perhaps most, of the gold yield of Cali- 
fornia has been obtained from deep 
beds of alluvium, lying considerably 
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above the level of the living streams. in 
their vicinity. Such beds are called 
high gravel or deep gravel. They were 
unquestionably deposited by rivers. 
Their stones were not only rounded, 
but were also distributed in their present 
positions by. currents of water. The 
largest bowlders and the stones with the 
greatest specific gravity, and the largest 
pieces of gold, as classes, are near the 
bottom; and the average sizes decrease 
toward the top. The flat stones point 
down stream. The long stones lie in 
the line of the current, not across it. 
These deposits have all their material 
arranged as we-find similar material in 
the: beds of- living. rivers. They have 
channels, long and relatively narrow, 
with banks. Their beds have uniform 
grades, showing the direction in which 
the river flowed; they have pot-holes, 
worn bythe current; they have crevices, 


rich with gold and black sand. It is 
now~ universally ~ admitted that the 


largest and richest beds of deep auriferous 
gravel in California were deposited by 
rivers now dead. “In his “Auriferous 
Gravels of the Sierra Nevada,” Prof. J. 
D. Whitney, the highest authority on 
the geology of California, publishes and 
accepts (page 489) the opinion of his 
assistant, the late 'W. A. Goodyear, that 
“ There can be little doubt that Dutch 
Flat, Gold Run, Indiana Hill, lowa Hill, 
Wisconsin Hill, and some points on the 
Forest Hill divide, mark the ancient 
course of a river.”” Dutch Flat and 
Forest Hill are fifteen miles apart, and 
the bed of gravel connecting them, ex- 
cept in places where it has been washed 
away by the living streams which have 
cut cafions at right angles across the 
dead river and to lower levels, is halfa 
mile wide and three hundred feet deep, 
with banks of rock on each side. 
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The main changes that have occurred LeConte has published several articles 
since 1868 on the question of the in the: American. Journal of Science, 
dead rivers of California, are: first, vols. XIX. and XXXII., taking the posi- 
that in his ‘“Auriferous  Gravels,” tionthat the dead rivers were. formed 
Professor Whitney has asserted that before the upheaval, or the last upheaval, ; 
the deep gravels were deposited of. the Sierra Nevada; fourth, that ‘ 
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by streams formed after the eleva- numerous sections of the beds of the 
tion of the Sierra Nevada; second, dead rivers have been followed by 
that he has denied the existence of any miners, whoeverywhere found additiona 
continuous stream from Downieville.to evidences of the fluviatile origin of the 
Placerville; third, that Professor John deposits of deep gravel; and fifth, that 
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all the largest beds of the deep gravel 
have been found in channels that run 
nearly with the meridian. 

I should not now venture to contend 
against Professor Whitney in regard to 
the relative ages of the Sierra Nevada 
and the dead rivers, if I had not the 
aid and protection of Joseph LeConte, 
who is not only a very distinguished 
authority, but in the matter under con- 
sideration, has fortified his opinion with 
an argument which seems incontrovert- 
ible. I shall show hereafter that the 
question whether the deep gravels are 
older than the Sierra Nevada is not 
one of exclusively scientific interest, but 
has important industrial bearings. It 
concerns many millions of dollars. 

The courses of some of the largest 
beds of deep gravel on the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevada, between the 
parallels of 38° 40° and 39° 40’ are 
shown by shaded lines in the map on 
the previous page. The _ horizontal 
lines of shading indicate continuous 
channels recognized by Professor Whit- 
ney; the shading with sldnting lines 
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and amount of gold, seemed to be parts 
of one deposit. From the color of the 
lowest stratum they called this “ The 
Big Blue Lead.” This was the deposit 
which I call the Dead Blue River. Many 
other beds of gravel, bluish in color, 
and other large deposits of blue gravel 
are known in California; but in length, 
in amount of gravel, and in quantity of 
gold, this line from Downieville to Pla- 
cerville, whether it belongs to one stream 
or to several, is by far the most im- 
portant. 

The vertical section of the Dead Blue 
River in the column shows the stream 
with its elevation above the sea, its min- 
ing camps, and its intersecting cafions 
for sixty miles from Downieville to Pla- 
cerville. The numbers indicate the 
cafions; the letters and little circles mark 
the positions of mining camps; and the 
shaded line shows the bed of deep gravel, 
covered in some places with lava or 
other barren material. The figure 1 is 
for Goodyear Creek; 2, the North Fork 
of the Yuba River; 3, Rock Creek; 4, 
Oregon Creek; 5, Kanaka Creek; 6, 
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VERTICAL SECTION OF THE DEAD BLUE RIVER FROM DOWNIEVILLE TO 
PLACERVILLE. 


Horizontal Scale 6 miles between lines. 


Vertical Scale 1,000 feet between lines. 


marks deposits not so recognized by 
him. The old channels are shown on 
the map as continuous, but in many 
places they have been washed away by 
the living rivers which cut across their 
course. 

About thirty-seven years ago the 
miners in Sierra, Nevada, and Placer 
counties, found at various places high 
up on the sides of the cafions, deep 
beds of auriferous gravel, which ran 
through the ridges in a north and south 
course, and from their similarity in ele- 
vation, depth, width, character of gravel, 


the Middle Fork of the Yuba; 7, the 
South Fork of the Yuba; 8, Bear River; 
9, the North Fork ofthe American River ; 
10, Indian Cafion; 11, Shirt Tail Cafion; 
12, the Middle Fork of the American; 
13, the South Fork of the American 
River; and 14, Hangtown Creek. 

The mining camps and towns, begin- 
ning at Goodyear Creek, are A, Eureka; 
B, Monte Cristo; C, Downieville; D, 
City of Six; E, Ruby; F, Forest City; 
G, Alleghany; H, Chips Flat; I, Min- 
nesota; J, Snow Point; K, Quaker Hill; 
L, You Bet; M, Dutch Flat; N, Gold 




















Run; O, lowa Hill; P, Wisconsin Hill; 
Q, Yankee Jim; R, Todd’s Valley; S, 
Georgia Slide; and T, Placerville. 

The mining camps of Forest City and 
Alleghany are about one mile apart, on 
the opposite sides of a ridge which lies 
between Oregon Creek and Kanaka 
Creek. An examination of the vertical 
section showing their position indicates 
that the top of this ridge is barren. The 
stratum covering the auriferous gravel 
in this place, as in most others on the 
line of the Dead Blue, is lava, too deep 
and hard to be washed away. For the 
purpose of getting the gold, the miners 
drifted into the ridge, making a contin- 
uous tunnel from one camp to the other. 
The ridge between Chips Flat and Min- 
nesota, and that between Ruby and the 
City of Six, have been tunneled through 
in like manner. 

The elevation of the bed of the Dead 
Blue, near Downieville, is about 5,000 
feet above the sea; and near Placerville 
about 2,800, showing an average de- 
scent of more than 30 feet to the mile. 
No river so large has so steep a grade 
as this, in a soft bed-rock; and while a 
live stream,the Dead Blue certainly did 
not have such a current as this grade 
would imply. Its gravel must have been 
deposited in a more gentle current, and 
we must presume that the bed of the 
Dead Blue has been lifted up unequally, 
that part about Downieville having been 
raised more than that near Placerville. 

From bottom to top the gravel is ar- 
ranged with a regularity that could not 
be the result of any force save that of a 
great river with a strong current. Near 
the bed-rock there are numerous large 
bowlders weighing several tons each; in 
a higher stratum there are bowlders of 
half a ton; in the next stratum cobble- 
stones as large as a man’s head; andso 
on, decreasing to the top, where the 
characteristic material is a small pebble. 

Like the gravel, the gold in the bed 
of the Dead Blue has been deposited 
with that system which we find in liv- 
ing streams and which is not possible 
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except under the influence of a strong 
current of water flowing through a rela- 
tively narrow channel during a long suc- 
cession of years. Neither chance, nor 
glacial action, nor any movement of 
water in a sea or lake will account for 
this regularity. The big nuggets, at 
well as the big bowlders, are more nu- 
merous near the bed-rock. The largest 
pieces of gold found in the Dead Blue 
weigh sixty ounces or more. In places 
where the bed-rock slopes, making an 
exceptionally swift current, there the 
quantity of gold is less than where the 
current was checked, just below rapids. 

When an auriferous tributary comes 
into the Dead Blue River, it affects the 
quality of the gold, just as in a live 
stream. Two forks of the Dead Blue 
unite in the Bald Mountain claim north 
of Rock Creek, one with gold 895 fine,— 
that is, containing 895 parts of pure gold 
in 1000,—and the other with gold 960 
fine, in the lower stratum of gravel. 
South of the junction the gold is 935 
fine. The Dead Blue increases in size 
as it goes southward, showing the gain 
from various tributary streams. 

The fineness of the gold is about the 
same along the stream so far as traced. 
The dust from Alleghany is goo fine; 
from Chips Flat 888; from Snow Point 
880; from Alpha 917 to 968; from 
Omega 950 to 975; from You Bet 907 
to 984; from Dutch Flat 934 to 970; 
from Gold Run g50 to 975; from lowa 


‘ Hill goo; from Yankee Jim goo. Some 


allowance must be made for differences 
in the strata, that from the highest strata 
being the finest; for assays of small and 
exceptional lots of gold, and also for the 
differences in the gold dealers from whom 
the figures of the fineness have been 
obtained. But after making all these 
allowances, we find that these figures 
show a remarkable uniformity as com- 
pared with those obtained from mining 
camps where the gold is taken from 
shallow placers. 

As the head of the Dead Blue has not 
been discovered, so neither has its out- 
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let. South of Georgetown the amount 
of erosion is so great that little deep 
gravel can be now found there, and of 
the gravel supposed to belong to the 
Dead Blue there is doubt whether it has 
not changed its position. 

That portion of the Dead Blue River 
known to us was lifted up to an eleva- 
tion varying from 2,500 to 5,000 feet 
above the sea, and being left on the 
steep slope of a mountain chain which 
rises along its crest to the height of 8,000 
feet, was exposed to the powerful erod- 
ing influences of streams crossing it at 
right angles for several hundred thou- 
sand years. Glaciers that disappeared 
long since helped to grind down the 
sides of the mountain; the living rivers 
of the Sierra Nevada cross the Dead 
Blue,and have cut down through its vol- 
canic covering, its banks, its gravel, and 
its bed-rock, to a depth of 2,000 feet 
below the bottom of the old river. 

The Dead Blue River was discovered 
by the aid of the intersecting cafions. 
The miners washing gravel in the bars 
and.banks of different branches of the 
Yuba River found leads of gold on the 
mountain sides, and following them, 
came to deep and wide beds of gravel, 
which ran horizontally into the ridges. 
The general color of this stratum was 
blue; and when it was found that a sim- 
ilar deposit ran through several ridges, 
it was called “the big blue lead.” 

Wherever this gravel is covered with 
volcanic rock, there the only method of 
washing it with profit is to drift; that is, 
to tunnel into the mountain and carry 
out the lower stratum on cars to the sur- 
face, where it can be thrown into a 
sluice. In those places where the vol- 
canic covering has disappeared, there the 
hydraulic process can be used. At Dutch 
Flat and Gold Run many acres of gravel 
three hundred feet deep were thus 


washed away. 

In some cafions that cut across the 
Dead Blue, the lead has not been found, 
because of the uncertainty about its po- 
sition, and because of the masses of 
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barren material that have slid down over 
it, covering it to a great depth. Besides, 
it is possible that the level of the gravel 
has been changed by slides. At the 
City of Six the bed-rock is one hundred 
feet lower than at Rock Creek. 

It is a noteworthy fact that all the 
sections of dead rivers that have been 
distinctly traced for a distance of five 
miles or more in the latitude of the 
Dead Blue, run nearly with the merid- 
ian, and none of them with the present 
drainage. These sections are: first, 
the Dead Blue in Sierra County, from 
the City of Six to Minnesota, six miles; 
second, the Dead Blue in Placer County, 
from Gold Run to Yankee Jim, fifteen 
miles; third, the Damascus dead river, 
from that place to Michigan Bluff, eight 
miles; fourth, the dead river from North 
San Juan to French Corral, six miles; 
and fifth, the dead Feather, from Ma- 
galia to Oroville, twenty miles. All 
these rivers, save the last, which was 
buried at a comparatively recent date, 
under basalt much harder than the ad- 
jacent slate, are intersected by the 
streams of the present day. The 
theory that there was a large river from 
Downieville to Placervile, pre-supposes 
that the deep gravels on the chan- 
nel were deposited before the up- 
heaval of the Sierra Nevada. Sucha 
stream could not have cut a deep bed 
for sixty miles half way between the 
summit and base of the range, in a line 
parallel with its course. In his ‘‘Auri- 
ferous Gravels,” Professor Whitney ex- 
presses his opinion that the mountain 
chain is older than the gravels on its 
western slope. His main reason, or 
rather that of his assistant, the late W. 
A. Goodyear, who made the chief con- 
tribution on the age of these gravels to 
his book, is that he had not anywhere 
observed such faults as he thought 
ought to be observable if the mountain 
had been uplifted after the formation of 
the river beds. This was an unsafe kind 
of evidence; because the materials in 
the hydraulic mines where he made his 

































studies were gravel and loose slate, in 
both of which, after the hydraulic 
miner has worked over them, faults 
would not show themselves plainly. 
Besides, since Mr. Goodyear wrote that 
there are no faults, faults have been 
discovered, and one placed on record 
in the Report of the State Mineralogist 
of California for 18go. 

Professor Whitney makes an objec- 
tion to the hypothesis of the Dead Blue 
River in the following terms: “As long 
as a river forty miles in breadth had to 
be imagined in order to embrace all the 
deposits in question, and regardless of 
the fact that one of its banks would 
have to be, some thousands of feet 
higher than the other, so long, of course, 
the ancient river theory would continue 
to meet with opposition.” But he fajls 
to show that it is customary, or neces- 
sary, or even reasonable, to embrace all 
the deep gravel deposits of the Sierra 
Nevada in one river. Besides, if it 
were necessary, it would be as much of 
a difficulty for his own theory of a great 
river from Dutch Flat to Todd’s Valley, 
as for mine of one from Downieville to 
Placerville. 

High as is deservedly the reputation 
of Professor J. D. Whitney in geology, 
we must remember that his opinion of the 
courses and geological ages of the dead 
rivers was based mainly on the obser- 
vations of others. He had one assist- 
ant in Placer County, another in Nevada, 
a third in Sierra, and’‘so on, and the 
greater part of his book is made up of 
their reports, to which he furnishes a 
general introduction. These assistants 
were good men in their places, but not 
distinguished geologists; and they were 
not only restricted to single coun- 
ties, but they were not instructed 
to make reports of the _ materials, 
sizes, and strata, of the _ gravel, 
so that similarities and dissimilarities 
could be readily traced. This is a sub- 
ject to which justice cannot be done 
in that manner. If Professor Whitney 
had carefully examined the whole line 
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of the big blue lead in person, his 
opinion would have been -entitled to 
much more weight. 

Messrs. Whitney and LeConte agree 
that the high gravels occupy the de- 
serted beds of rivers, but disagree as to 
the geological, ages of those streams, 
and the extent to which they changed 
their channels. Whitney says they 
were the existing rivers, which. changed 
their courses for relatively small portions 
of their lengths. ‘Thus, he thinks that 
the gravel from Dutch Flat to Todd’s 
Valley was deposited by the same 
stream, which we now know as Bear 
River. He does not say this, but it is 
a necessary inference from what he 
does say. In like manner we may pre- 
sume that he would say that the deep 
gravel from Downieville to Minnesota 
was deposited in an abandoned portion 
of the bed of the North Fork of the Yuba. 
Professor LeConte thinks that the river 
beds on the western slope of the Sierra 
were filled up at the time of the last up- 
heaval by a flood of lava, which was deep 
over the rivers and shallow over the tops 
of the slate ridges between the rivers. 
Here are illustrations of his ideas of verti- 
cal sections just after the lava flow, and 
now. The vertical lines represent the 
lava; the horizontal lines show the slate, 
and the dotted place indicates the gravel 
on the river beds. 





JUST AFTER THE LAVA FLOW, NOW. 


Professor Whitney thinks that the 
Sierra was as high when these gravels 
were deposited as it is now; LeConte 
argues that it was much less. The in- 
telligent and impartial reader who ex- 
amines LeConte’s article in volume 
XXXII. of Zhe American Journal of 
Science will find his evidences conclu- 
sive. He thus states the geological law 
by which the age of river beds may be 
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ascertained: “Ina country which has 
remained steady [in elevation] for a 
long time, the topography consists of 
wide, trough-like river beds, separated 
by low, rounded divides. On the con- 
trary, in a country rising or recently 
risen, we have deep, narrow cafions and 
high, sharp divides, or else high table- 
lands between. Therefore, deep, nar- 
row cafions are evidence of recent and 
rapid rising; the deeper the cafion 
the more rapid has been the rising.” 

When we apply this law to the dead 
and the live rivers of the Sierra, we see 
that the former were gentler in their 
grade, wider in the bed, and lower in 
their banks than the latter, and that the 
ancient rivers flowed in shallow beds, 
like wide troughs, while the modern 
streams occupy the bottoms of V-shaped 
cafions. The following diagrams show 
the beds of the Dead Blue and Middle 
Yuba on the southern boundary of Sierra 
County, both on the scale of 4,000 feet 
to the half inch. 
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Professor Le Conte adds that “ At 
the end of the tertiary period the then 
existing river system was obliterated . . . 
contemporaneously with the lava flow. 

The tertiary rivers were working 
during the whole cretaceous and ter- 
tiary, the present rivers during the qua- 
ternary and present. It is impos- 
sible to explain this except by supposing 
a great rise, probably several thousand 
feet, with increased slope of the range at 
the end of the tertiary.” 

The lava is an important factor in the 
calculation of the age of the deep grav- 
els. From latitude 38° to the northern 
boundary of the State an immense flood 
of volcanic material poured out from the 
top of the Sierra over its western slope, 
many thousands of square 


covering 
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miles, including all those auriferous de- 
posits that I include under the title of 
the Dead Blue River. When this stream 
existed there was little or no lava in its 
basin; none is found in its gravels. It 
belongs therefore to a geological period, 
when the Sierra Nevada was not yet a 
high chain. 

The present lowness of the banks of 
the dead rivers cannot be charged to 
erosion since the stream ceased to ex- 
ist. They have been protected against 
water, frost, glacier, and all other wear- 
ing and destroying influences, by their 
cap of lava, which still remains on many 
ridges as it was soon after the ancient 
stream ceased to flow. 

It is highly improbable that so many 
considerable streams in the same region 
cquid have flowed to the due south, ata 
time when the drainage was to the south- 
westward. 

Another notable fact is that the chan- 
nel from Downieville to Minnesota is in 
the same line with that from Dutch 
Flat to Todd’s Valley; that the distance 
between them is only fifteen miles, in 
which distance on the same line we find 
a similar channel at Quaker Hill and 
You Bet. Different as are the theories 
of the two eminent authorities in other 
respects, both require us to believe that 
in the fifteen miles between Minnesota 
and Dutch Flat there were three great 
rivers, about equal in size, similar in 
width, depth, quantity, and appearance 
of gravel, and in amount of gold, two of 
them running due south in the same 
line, and at about the same elevation, 
and separated by similar deposits across 
Nevada County. Many probabilities fa- 
vor the theory of one river more than 
that of three rivers. 

One of the objections made to the 
hypothesis of the Dead Blue River is 
that in Nevada and Placer counties sev- 
eral bodies of deep gravel are found 
lying in channels or leads parallel with 
those of the live rivers. These deposits 
are either small or are west of the Dead 
Blue; and those of the latter class may 
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have obtained their material from that 
stream by transportation in water, by 
glaciers, or by slides. 

The theory of a large river from Down- 
ieville to the vicinity of Placerville im- 
plies that it existed before, and was de- 
stroyed by, the upheaval of the Sierra 
Nevada. Such a stream could not have 
maintained for sixty miles a course par- 
allel with the main ridge of steep and 
high mountains, half way between their 
summit and base. And in harmony with 
the prior existence of the great river are 
the two facts that the rise of this chain 
was accompanied by great volcanic ac- 
tivity along the summit, from -which 
poured a flood of lava which covered the 
ancient river beds, and that their gravels 
contain no lava. 

A dead river not included in the pre- 
ceding list, smaller than the Dead Blue, 
poorer in gold, less profitable to the in- 
dividual miners who washed its gravels, 
and in many respects less interesting, 
is the Dead Stanislaus, which for 
twenty miles runs near to and parallel 
with the present Stanislaus River in the 
western part of Tuolumne County. Un- 
like the Dead Blue, the Dead Stanislaus 
runs at right angles to the course of the 
Sierra, and parallel to the present drain- 
age. Its direction, as well as the large 
proportion of volcanic rock in its gravel, 
proves that it was not formed until after 
the Sierra had been upheaved. 

After the Dead Stanislaus had ex- 
isted for many centuries, had worn 
a channel 300 feet deep, had _ col- 
lected much gold from the erosion of 
auriferous quartz veins in its vicinity, 
and had deposited a large amount of 
gravel in its bed, a volcano broke out 
near its head in the Sierra and threw 
out a vast quantity of sand, which passed 
into its channel and left a deposit there 
100 feet deep. Before water enough 
could come to clear out this stratum, 
a flood of molten lava followed and 
filled up the banks to a depth of 150 
feet. When cool, this lava became 
basalt, which is much harder than slate, 
the bed-rock of the region. 


VoL. xviii.—39. 
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MAP OF THE DEAD STANISLAUS. 
From J. D. Whitney’s ‘‘ Auriferous Gravels.” 
The scale is six miles between lines. Knights 
Ferry i in township I north, range XII east, of the 
U. S. surveys. The shaded places show the Table 


Mountain covering the Dead Stanislaus. 


In the course of ages, the eroding’ 
forces of nature carried away much of 
the surface of the earth near the Dead 
Stanislaus, leaving the harder basalt 
standing as a mountain twenty-five 
miles long and half a mile wide, rising 
2,000 feet above the level of the adjacent 
streams. This elevation is popularly 
known as Table Mountain, the flatness 
of its top suggesting the idea of a table. 

Like the Dead Blue, this river is au- 
riferous, and has been explored for its 
gold. Under the 150 feet of basalt and 
100 of volcanic sand, there are 80 
feet of clay and gravel, the 10 feet 
nearest the bottom being rich enough 
to pay for wheeling out through tunnels 
which average more than half a mile in 
length. This stream has been worked 
out, so that it no longer has any promi- 
nence in the mining of the State; but 


TRANSVERSE SECTION OF THE DEAD STANISLAUS. 
From J. D. Whitney’s ‘‘Auriferous Gravels.” 
The scale is 1,000 feet to an inch. A represents 
the cap of basalt ; B is the volcanic sand ; C is the 
gravel ; and D is the slate or country rock. 
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as a feature of the Californian landscape 
it will ever be notable. 

The Dead Stanislaus suggests some 
interesting comparisons with the Dead 
Blue. The present Stanislats is larger 
and longer than Bear River; but no- 
where in the course of the Dead Stanis- 
laus, not even at a distance of seventy 
miles from the summit of the Sierra 
Nevada and at an elevation of 1,600 
feet above the sea, does it contain to 
the lineal yard one tenth of the gravel 
or gold, or one twentieth of the quartz 
found in the dead river at Dutch Flat, 
which, according to Mr. Goodyear’s 
theory, had flowed only thirty miles 
from its head, and was still at an eleva- 
tion of more than 3,000 feet above the 
sea. The geological character of the 
basin of the present Stanislaus is simi- 
lar, indeed, I may say it is exactly 
similar, to that of the basin of the Bear 
River, and if the gravels of the Dead 
Blue and the Dead Stanislaus had been 
deposited by streams of the same geo- 
logical period, flowing in the same di- 
rection, the materials of the gravels, 
and the size of the streams should have 
been about the same. Instead, how- 
ever, of sameness in the gravel, we find 
a most remarkable dissimilarity, one of 
the features of which is the considerable 
proportion of lava in the gravel of the 
Dead Stanislaus, showing that its basin 
was formed after the upheaval of the 
Sierra Nevada. 

From the shape of the channel in the 
Dead Stanislaus, we may infer that it 
was formed at a time when the Sierra 
had not reached its present elevation, 
and that the river had occupied its bed 
for many centuries. It is the only dead 
river that had a southwest course, and 
that was filled up by lava, which still 
retains its position. The statement of 


Professor LeConte that the tertiary 
river system was obliterated “contempo- 
raneously with the lava flow” when the 
Sierra Nevada was uplifted is probably 
true, but the obliteration was not by 
the lava flow in El Dorado, Placer, 











Nevada, and Sierra counties. We find 
there large bodies of lava, but in no 
case do we find a river bed filled with 
it. The streams were dislocated by the 
change of elevation, not filled up by 
volcanic material. 

The question whether the deep 
gravels at Downieville, Quaker Hill,and 
Dutch Flat, belong to one dead river or 
the three different streams has much in- 
dustrial importance. It involves many 
millions of dollars. Its correct solution 
will save vast sums that would other- 
wise be lost in unproductive search for 
auriferous deposits. California will con- 
tinue to produce gold for centuries. 
The region adjacent to the line of the 
Dead Blue River will never be exhausted. 
The golden treasures there buried are 
so vast, so deep, and at present so diffi- 
cult of access, that they will stimu- 
late enterprise and reward labor to 
very remote times. The line of deep 
gravel from Downieville to Placerville 
has produced probably $250,000,000. 
In many places it has yielded as much 
as five dollars to the square foot of bed- 
rock. The discovery of its wealth; the 
invention of metheds for extracting its 
gold; the establishment: of mining 
camps and building of towns along its 
line; the construction of roads to give 
access to these camps and _ towns; 
the building of flumes, ditches, 
and reservoirs to furnish them with 
water,— these, in the aggregate, are en- 
titled to a considerable space in any 
complete history of California. 

I admit that my theory of the Dead 
Blue River is not proved. A thorough 
study of its whole course by some com- 
petent person is much needed as a basis 
of a trustworthy opinion on the question 
whether its gravels came from one 
stream or from several. My main pur- 
poses .in this article are to provoke 
further investigations and discussions 
by geologists; to solicit the opinions of 
miners and mining engineers; to call 
attention to the scientific interest and 
industrial importance of the sources of 
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the deep gravels; and to bring to the as Whitney and LeConte have been 
notice of general readers in California conducting in a very quiet way in 
a controversy which such eminent men Eastern publications. 


John S. Hittell. 








To Mr. JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


FoR shame, for shame ! 
The fair rose to defame, 
And spot 

‘ With hinted blot 
The lily’s virgin name. 





Our Poppy need not fear 
The lily dear ; 
Nor modest rose bf 
That blows 
For us thro’ all the year. 


In California’s heart 

There 1s for each a part,— 
Tho’ dearest Li 
And nearest, 

My Poppy sweet, thou art. 


The Maalee Scrub is a dense belt of 
the Maalee tree, Eucalyptus dumosus, 
which stretches along on the left bank 
of the Murray, sometimes quite close to 
that river and then again at a distance 
of several miles from it. It is six hun- 
dred miles in length, and from thirty to 
sixty in width. It is quite destitute of 
fresh water, except just after heavy 
rains, and even the blacks fear to pene- 
trate its recesses. They believe that it 
is the haunt of the Mindth, a hideous 
dragon. There are small plains and 
salt lakes scattered through it, which 
the wild cattle range around by day, 
while at night they resort to the Murray 
for water. 

On the 23d of December, 1872, I 
started from Carwarp, our home station 
on the Murray River, in search of a 
bunch of cattle, which had strayed from 
the run and were supposed to be mak- 
ing back to the place where they had 
been bred, in the Adelaide country. 

Late in the afternoon I came on 
what I believed to be their tracks. They 
led out into the Maalee Scrub. I fol- 
lowed them, and pushed on until the 
approach of night warned me that it 
was time to look out for a good camp- 
ing place. 

Very fortunately I came toa spot 
where some splitters had been getting 
out some fence poles, and found their 
water-cask not quite empty; so I was 
able to water my sturdy stock-horse. 
Then I hobbled him out, and kindling 
a fire, soon made myself a billy full of 
tea,—a billy is a small tin pail,—and 
toasted some johnny-cakes; and then 
spreading my "possum rug, I took acom- 
fortable smoke and soon dropped off to 
sleep. 

Like all stockmen, I carried with me 
some flour, tea, and sugar. I had also 
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A CHRISTMAS IN THE MAALEE SCRUB. 


a Colt’s revolver slung by my side, so 
I felt quite secure, though far from any 
human habitation. 

Just before sunrise I awoke, replen- 
ished the fire, filled and put on the 
billy, and taking my bridle started to 
catch my horse. To my great surprise 
he was not to be seen. Now this was 
an unusual occurrence, for Donald sel- 
dom strayed far from camp. 

I could readily find the spot where 
he had been grazing, so I began to 
trace his tracks from there. I had not 
followed them but a short distance 
when I discovered by numerous hoof- 
marks that a herd of loose horses had 
passed that way during the night, and 
that he had gone away in their com- 
pany. 

I concluded that I had better follow 
him on, instead of trying to make the 
best of my way home on foot, for I did 
not believe he would run long with the 
wild mob, and I thought I should soon 
overtake him. So I went backto camp, 
had breakfast, filled the billy to take 
along with me, and shouldering my 
rug and saddle, set out after Donald. 

Mile after mile I trudged through the 
dreary wastes, following the trail of the 
herd over hillocks of sand, which had 
been some ocean bed in ages long gone 
by, never catching sight of any living 
thing, except now and then of a striped 
snake gliding through the porcupine 
grass. Atlast I came toa wide salt- 
brush plain, and stopped on its border 
to rest and refresh myself. 

Though the sun was not visible, the 
hot, stifling air of the scrub had made 
me very thirsty, so I soon disposed of 
the remaining contents of the billy. 
Then I dropped off into a sound sleep 
for a couple of hours. 

When I waked, with renewed vigor, 
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I resumed my tracking across the plain. 
But I speedily found here that the herd 
of horses, after grazing around, had 
scattered in different directions; and 
their hoof-marks were not distinguish- 
able on the hard baked soil of the plain, 
as they*had been on the sand. 

While I stood considering what was 
best to be done, an “old man’”’ kangaroo 
burst out of the scrub and went bound- 
ing along over the plain, taking twenty 
feet at a jump, but stopping occasion- 
ally to look back where at some distance 
behind him a pack of dingoes, or wild 
dogs, were panting on his track. The 
fugitive could very easily outstrip his 
pursuers for a time, but in a long chase 
their tireless gallop would inevitably 
wear him out. I watched the chase 
with interest until the animals disap- 
peared on the other side of the plain. 

Then I came back to my own affairs. 
I now began to realize that I was ina 
very unpleasant predicament. I had 
not the slightest notion of where I was, 
for I had been too busily engaged in 
tracking the horses to take particular 
notice of the country through which 
I had passed. Moreover, it was al- 
ready getting on toward evening, and 
in that region the twilight is of very 
short duration. 

I determined to begin with camp as 
soon as I could find a suitable place. 
Wood and water were the chief requi- 
sites. Wood was everywhere, but 
where was water to be procured in the 
Maalee Scrub? 

Fortunately I was well acquainted 
with the customs of the wild blacks, 
and knew their expedients in such 
emergencies. First, aftera long search, 
I found a thicket of quantongs,—a 
small native peach,—the fruit of which 
I gathered eagerly. The  sub-acid 
juice was very refreshing, but the fruit 
was scanty, and I did not find enough 
to satisfy my wants. The quantongs; 
however, were not the real object of 
my search, but another tree; and at no 
great distance I discovered several of 
these. 
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I deposited my burdens on the 
ground beside them and kindled a fire. 
Then, taking my light ax,I cut and 
sharpened a _ stout stake of Maalee 
hard wood, and dug down into the 
sandy soil until I had laid bare the tap- 
root of one ofthe trees I have spoken 
of. I do not know what is the botani- 
cal name of this tree,—and in fact I do 
not believe that it is known to any Eu- 
ropean. It has abundant dark green 
leaves and wide-spreading branches. 
I cut this root, and placing my billy 
under it, I had the satisfaction of seeing 
a tiny streamlet of limpid water slowly 
trickling out of it. ; 

This sap is perfectly tasteless, so I 
mixed my johnny-cakes with it, and 
while they were toasting on the red 
embers enough of the liquid had ex- 
uded to make a satisfactory pot of tea. 
When it was over, 1 sought for and 
cut another root, and placed the billy 
under it to gather water for my break- 
fast. Then I filled my pipe, and pil- 
lowed on my saddle, I gazed up at the 
Southern Cross as it rose above the 
tree-tops, remembering it was Christ- 
mas eve, and thought of that other 
star which had shone over Bethlehem’s 
plains, and had guided the Magito the 
cradle of our Messiah, and so fell 
peacefully asleep, alone in the heart of 
the dreaded scrub. 

Christmas morning dawned in a 
dense fog. I arose, boiled the water 
collected during the night, and made 
my tea. My stock of flour was ex- 
hausted;so I contented myself with a 
few mouthfuls of the tea and set forth 
to see if I could find my way back to 
friends and safety. Unfortunately I 
was unable to see the sun all the morn- 
ing, on acceunt of the fog. My aim, of 
course, was to cut across the belt to 
reach the Murray, where I should be 
sure of water and could soon find set- 
tlements; but should I take a course 
lengthwise of the scrub, 1 might walk 
all day and be practically no nearer the 
goal. 

In fact, when towards noon the mist 
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cleared off, I found that I was heading 
nearly northeast, a course that would 
carry me parallel with the Murray. I 
had, therefore, made no headway all 
the morning. I at once altered my 
course to due west, and tramped stead- 
ily along, resting occasionally. 

I succeeded in shooting with my re- 
volver a brush wallaby, or small kanga- 
roo, which hopped out of the scrub 
close tome. Later in the day I saw 
some flocks of black cockatoos, which 
is a sure sign that water is near. Soon 
after this I came out on a plain covered 
with “pig faces,” or mesembryanthe- 
mum, in the center of which there had 
formerly been a small lake. But this 
was now nearly dried up, and the pool 
that remained was converted into mud 
by: the trampling of wild cattle. 

However, by using the billy lid, I 
contrived to dip up some of the filthy 
puddle. Then putting sand between 
the folds of my handkerchief, I man- 
aged to filter it sufficiently to make 
some tea. The wallaby, when roasted, 
furnished a tolerable: meal, to which a 
handful of ‘‘ pig faces” lent a relish, as 
that herb is full of a very saline juice. 
And thus I made my Christmas din- 
ner. 

As I lay by my lonely camp-fire this 
* Merry Christmas ”’ night, I could not 
help thinking with sad remembrance of 
past festivities at this joyous season. 
At last I fell asleep, only to dream of 
gigantic turkeys, plum-puddings, and 
mince-pies. 

Next morning, after a very scanty 
breakfast on the remains of the even- 
ing’s meal, I turned my back to the 
rising sun, and pushed steadily on- 


wards, for I was now certain of the 
direction I must travel to reach the 
river. I knew that it could not be 


more than thirty miles distant; but the 
heat was excessive, for it was in sum- 
mer there, and I was sorely tempted to 
abandon my ’possum-rug and saddle. 
During the day I saw several small 
lowens, gallinaceous birds about the size 
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of guinea-fowls, which they somewhat re- 
semble. But I was not able to get a shot 
at them before they vanished in the 
scrub. Vexed at my bad luck, I was 
trudging sullenly along,wondering where 
supper was to come from, when to my 
great delight, I discovered a pile of brush 
about two feet high and eighteen 
inches in diameter; this I knew to bea 
lowen’s nest, where a number of these 
birds had deposited their eggs to be 
hatched out by the heat of the sun and 
that produced by the decaying leaves. 

I lost no time in examining its con- 
tents, and found in the upper tiers 
They are nearly as large 
as those of the domestic fowl, so I was 
contented with these. I left the lower 
tier untouched, the more willingly as 
they had been longer laid, and I 
guessed that the process of hatching 
had very probably rendered them too 
highly flavored to suit my taste. 

I knew that as I must now be ap- 
proaching the confines of the Maalee, 
there would be no use in looking for 
the “ water tree,” as that is only to be 
found far in the interior of the scrub. 
So I had to go thirsty, and content myself 
with a rather insipid meal of eggs, some 
roasted in the ashes and some ra‘v. 

Next morning, after dispatching what 
remained of the eggs, I made an early 
start, and after traveling for a couple of 
hours, I at last emerged from the scrub. 
I caught sight at once of the lofty gum- 
trees that fringe the Murray. I pressed 
eagerly on, and soon I came to a well 
traveled road. I crossed this, and 
hurrying to the river bank, I plunged 
into the limpid waters. 

When my thirst was satisfied, and I 
was thoroughly refreshed with the cool 
bath, I came out and kindling a fire on 
the bank, boiled water for the last of 
my tea. Then, with renewed vigor, I 
journeyed up the road until I -came to 
a three-rail fence and saw the cluster of 
buildings that formed a “‘ head station.”’ 

There I was hospitably entertained, 
as a matter of course, and finding that I 
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was then seventy miles from our own 
station, I rested for the remainder of 
that day. Next morning I borrowed a 
horse and,set out for home. 

I arrived there in due time, and 
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found that Old Donald had returned 
three days before. All hands had 
been searching for tracks of me in the 
Maalee, and they had become con- 
vinced that I had perished in the scrub. 
T. J. B. 
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SOIL STUDIES AND SOIL MAPS 


THE plan for a “Soil Exhibit” at 
the Columbian World’s Exposition 
brings forward the question of soil 
samples and soil maps from the experi- 
ment stations of the several States; and 
as I have been charged with the care of 
that exhibit by the executive committee 
of this association, I think it important 
to discuss the matter, in order to unify 
action as much as possible. 

The taking of soil specimens, and the 
outlining of soil areas on maps, involves 
the vexed question of soil classification, 
on which much has been said and writ- 
ten, but without coming to a basis that 
can serve for all cases. In fact, the 
many different points of view from 
which the subject may be approached 
precludes the adoption of a strictly 
uniform plan. We may approach the 








matter from the geological, physical, 
chemical, or botanical standpoint, as well 
as from that of the practical agricultur- 
ist; but neither of these, alone, will be 
found satisfactory; for soil-classification 
must always depend more or less upon 
the numberless and infinitely varied 
local conditions that influence vegeta- 
tion, and must be correlated with 
these. 

Since, however, the object of soil- 
surveys is essentially practical—is to 
enable us either to generalize from the 
experience had on other lands, or to 
predict the agricultural qualities of new 
lands —the prima facie evidence of the 
natural vegetation, which results from 
the secular co-adaptation of soils and 
plants under given climatic conditions, 
is manifestly of first importance. It is 
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almost self-evident that whenever we 
shall learn to interpret correctly and ac- 
curately the meaning, from the farmer’s 
standpoint, of the indications given by 
the local floras and sylvas, we shall be 
able to deduce from them, measurably, 
the same results we now gather from 
long agricultural experience, or from 
culture tests with fertilizers. It is also 
evident that in countries long settled 
and under cultivation, these important 
factors become obscured and more or 
less unavailable, by the modification or 
disappearance of the original vegetation 
under the disturbing influence of 
human agencies. dt is, then, doubly 
important that the original 
things should be put on 
quickly as possible; and this I consider 
to be, in all cases, the first step to be 
taken in constructing the soil map of a 
State. Such a judiciously constructed 
botanical map is, in many cases, quite 
sufficient to indicate summarily . the 
agricultural capabilities of extensive 
regions. 

Thus, in the Gulf States, the broad 
distinction between oak and pine lands 
at once determines the limits of the 
highly productive as against the rela- 
tively poor soil-regions. These distinc- 
tions are popularly so well known and 
recognized that they habitually serve 
the farmer or settler to form an estimate 
of the price he can afford to pay for 
land; and this fact, together with the 
popular use of other available indices, 
led Professor Samuel Johnson to say, in 
an article on soil analysis published in 
1861, that he “would rather trust an old 
farmer to judge of the agricultural 
value of a soil, than the best chemist 
alive.” 

In this I entirely agree with him, so 
long as the chemist concerned is noth- 
ing more than a chemist. But there is 
no reason, I may say there is no excuse, 
why the officers of our stations should not 
know all that the old farmer does, and 
a great deal‘more besides. If I am not 
mistaken, that is precisely what is ex- 
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pected of the stations, and what in this 
country is their chief razson d'etre. If 
they can tell the farmer nothing about 
what chiefly interests him at this time, 
—the special adaptations of his soil, and 
the cheapest methods for their improve- 
ment,—his disappointment will soon 
make itself felt in the legislative halls, 
no matter what opinions some of us 
may hold regarding the purely educa- 
tional and scientific functions of the 
stations. 

We have heard from Professor Cald- 
well how few of the culture experi- 
ments thus far made by our stations 
have yielded any profitable results. 
How can it be otherwise, so long as “a 
soil” is regarded and treated by each 
experimenter as though it were some- 
thing definite or practically uniform, and 
is reported upon with only the most 
elementary reference to its special char- 
acter, physicial or chemical? What 
would be thought of a geologist or met- 
allurgist who should handle the ideas of 
“rock” or “ore” ina similarly miscella- 
neous fashion? Besides, without such 
knowledge, the station experiments even 
when successful, remain of purely local 
significance, and may not apply to the 
next field adjoining. 

It seems to me that the detailed 
study of the soils of each of the States 
by their respective stations can not be 
longer deferred, if they would fulfil 
their mission and the reasonable expec- 
tations of their constituencies. It is 
true that the funds for the actual carry- 
ing out of soil-surveys in the field can 
be commanded by but a few; but the 
main features of any State, as shown by 
its surface configuration and natural 


vegetation, can be effectually, even 
though slowly, ascertained by corre- 
spondence with intelligent farmers. As 


a class, they are men of keen and correct 
observation; and I have found in a 
plainly worded question-circular a very 
effective means of securing the data de- 
sired, which can be currently plotted on 
a map, and soon develop into a copious 
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and connected source of information 
upon which to base soil maps. Of 
course the circular calls not merely for 
soil samples taken upon a rational and 
uniform. plan, but for all other data, 
whether of depth, subsoil, “lay,” natu- 
ral vegetation, and experience had in 
cultivation, that may lie within the 
scope of the observer. These data, 
together with a cursory physical exam- 
ination of the specimens sent, should 
put the station observer in possession 
of all that the “old farmer” knows on 
the subject in question. 

What more can he do, and should 
he know? 

First of all, he must understand the 
climatic conditions under which the soil 
occurs and has to be cultivated. West 
of the rooth meridian these frequently 
overbalance all others; scanty rainfall 
being the determining factor to which 
the physical and chemical conditions 
are more or less subordinate, the same 
natural vegetation being oftentimes 
found on upland and lowland, on the 
desert and the best agricultural land. It is 
only when irrigation modifies or does 
away with the exclusive control of cli- 
mate that the characteristic differences 
appear. There are other causes which 
create in the arid regions a much greater 
uniformity of natural vegetation than we 
commonly find in the regions of summer 
rains. To these I shall presently refer. 

In the wooded, summer-rain region 
of the Mississippi valley and on the At- 
lantic slope, physical and chemical 
differences in soils exert so pronounced 
an influence that -he who runs may 
read, provided he be prepared to inter- 
pret what he sees. Here the forest 
vegetation is specially instructive, and 
popular distinctions based on this fac- 
tor are universal, and in most cases, 
cogently correct in practice. It is upon 
this basis that I originally set to work 
to determine, by physical and chemical 
analysis if possible, the intrinsic causes 
of the preference of certain trees for 
certain soils, and thus to get a scientific 
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basis for the “ old farmer’s ” judgment: 
I say this in answer to the oft-repeated 
allegation that in attaching great value 
to soil analysis, I have gone back to 
the excessive and ‘‘ exploded ” expect- 
tations at first entertained in this di- 
rection by Liebig and his followers. 
I do not doubt that had that astute ob- 
server had our virgin soils and forests 
before him in place of the worn-out 
and ‘“ denaturalized ” lands of Europe, 
he would at once have caught up the 
same thread withenergy. My methods 
of work have always been strictly in- 
ductive; and if, in comparing, in thou- 
sands of cases, the character of the natu- 
ral vegetation with the farmer’s experi- 
ence and with the results of chemical 
and physical soil analysis, I have come 
to some very definite conclusions in re- 
gard to many points that to others may 
be considered questionable, all I have 
to say is that I cordially invite all to ex- 
amine the record and judge for them- 
selves. Those who decline to* go to 
that trouble can hardly set themselves 
up as competent judges in the premi- 
ses. 

In the beginning of this work I was 
favored by the exceptionally advanta- 
geous conditions afforded by the geo- 
logical conformation of the State of 
Mississippi, of which the geological sur- 
vey was then in progress. In crossing 
that State from east to west, in its 
northern portion, the vegetative features 
change at short intervals in a very 
striking manner, as a consequence of 
the arrangement of the formations into 
narrow‘ parallel belts running north and 
south. Roughly speaking, the changes 
observed are primarily that already 
mentioned, from pine to oak and back 
again, several times repeated. The 
most cursory examination proved that 
these changes corresponded to that from 
a non-calcareous formation to a calca- 
reous one, and vice versa ; the pine giv- 
ing way to the oak and its concomitant 
trees, so soon as one approaches the 
outcrop of a calcareous formation. That 
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this is true, is doubtless now known to all 
students of fhe subject; but remember 
that the tree referred to is the pine 
proper (in the Gulf States, P. mztis, Aus- 
tralis, and taeda,) and by no means the 
whole order of conifers ; for the juniper 
is, on the contrary, an unfailing indica- 
tion of a calcareous soil, in that same 
region and elsewhere. 

Having thus gained a working hy- 
pothesis,—that pine means a soil poor 
in lime, and oaks in general one that is 
at least fairly supplied—I soon ob- 
served that certain other trees have a 
still more definite significance, occurring 
naturally only on soils having an easily 
ascertainable excess of lime. Such are 
the crab-apple and wild-plum thickets 
in the uplands, and in both uplands 
and lowlands, the tulip tree or poplar 
(Lirtodendron), honey locust, and some 
others. On the other hand, the pres- 
ence of certain other trees and shrubs 
among the pine serves to accentuate 
the poverty in lime. 

It is needless to say that these pre- 
sumptions were quickly submitted by 
me to the test of chemical analysis, 
which, while corroborating the general 
induction, yet soon showed the need of 
qualifications, corollaries, and conditions 
to be fulfilled, in order that the hypo- 
thesis might stand. Among the first 
limitations observed was the fact that 
certain oaks grow in equal abundance 
on highly calcareous and extremely non- 
calcareous soil ; such are the black-jack 
and post-oak (Q> ferruginea, stellata), 
which as species occupy the highly cal- 
careous black prairie of northeast Mis- 
sissippi, as well as the poorest sandy 
“ black-jack ridges ’’ of the middle part 
of the State. But it is also true that 
while the species of these trees is readily 
recognizable, yet in their development 
the trees of the prairies differ so widely 
from those of the poor ridges that an 
ordinary observer would hardly think 
of their specific identity. The sturdy, 
excurrent, but almost always somewhat 
curved trunks of the prairie post-oak, 














with its compact and densely leaved 
top, is as unlike its wisp-broom-shaped, 
lanky brethren of the poor ridges, with 
open tops and branches thinly clad 
with tufts ofsmall leaves, as if it were a 
totally different tree. Similarly, the 
compact, appletree-shaped — black-jack 
of the prairie stands in striking con- 
trast to its few-branched, gnarled, pov- 
erty-stricken congeners of the ridges. 

I select these details among a thou- 
sand that could be given, in order to in- 
sist upon the necessity of observing not 
only the species, but also the particular 
development of the trees upon which 
soil maps may be based. And it will 
not do to object that this is putting too 
fine a point upon the matter ; for the 
‘old farmer ”’ has been there before you, 
and knows how to judge by these signs 
just.as well as by the botanical species of 
the tree. He will be willing to pay a 
fair price for land that bears good-look- 
ing pines only ; but if in addition he 
sees here and there a little gnarled 
black-jack, and worse than all, dwarfed 
black gum and gray huckleberry bushes, 
he will generally conclude that the land 
is too poor to make a living on; and 
he is almost invariably right in his 
judgment. It is not, then, easy for him 
to understand why his application to 
his State experiment station for more 
light upon the needs and adaptations of 
his soil should evoke from that institu- 
tion an emphatic statement that no 
such light can be given by an examina- 
tion of the soil; and that, generally 
speaking, the agricultural chemist is 
powerless to do more in the way of 
soil recognition than the backwoods- 
man has done before him, unless it be 
by long and weary culture experiments, 
such as we have heard about from Pro- 
fessor Caldwell. 

Is this Von possumus! justified? If 
so, then the experiment stations estab- 
lished in the newer States and Territories 
will be of little avail so far as the first and 
pressing needs of the incoming popula- 
tion are concerned; for these people do 
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not inquire about the best varieties of 
peas or tomatoes, the precise ration for 
milch cows or working oxen, nor even 
the best mode of feeding hogs for flesh 
or fat. They are, first of all, interested 
in knowing where they can make a de- 
cent living, and on what crops, adapted 
to the soil and climate, they can best 
throw their efforts. It will hardly do to 
inform these people that the stations 
can do nothing for them in solving these 
vital questions. Moreover, it is not 
true that such services can not be ren- 
dered. . 

To determine by, the physical and 
chemical examination of virgin soils 
what are the determining factors of cer- 
tain natural vegetative preferences which 
are invariably followed by certain agrt- 
cultural results is, in my view, far from 
being an insolvable problem; and. it is 
one of such fundamental importance in 
this country that any reasonable promise 
of practically useful results should justify 
its most active investigation. So far 
as chemical soil analysis is concerned, I 
think I may fairly claim that my inves- 
tigations, pursued for thirty-five years 
past, from the Gulf States to the Pacific 
Coast and to the British boundary, have 
led to a few apparently axiomatic rules 
in the interpretation of chemical soil 
analysis, involving the qualitative and 
quantatitive relations between plant-food 
percentages obtained by a certain 
method of analysis, and the agricultural 
results to be expected in practice ; 
always provided that the concomitant 
physical conditions be fully known and 
considered at the same time. This im- 
plies that the taking of soil samples 
must be done systematically and dis- 
criminatingly; and it is surprising how 
well this is generally done by farmers 
under the simple instructions I have 
formulated in a circular. 

To scientific observers, of course, it 
will come easy to take a wider scope 
of observation; and it need hardly be 
said that ‘an excellent preliminary idea 
of the soils of a region can be gained 
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from a geological map, provided only, 
that such maps include the quaternary 
and modern formations, as has of late 
been done. This will lead at once to 
the important preliminary distinctions 
of sedentary, colluvial, and alluvial soils. 
But it is idle to expect any correct 
practical results from a mere duplica- 
tion of geological coloring based upon 
the character of the underlying rocks, 
which may or may not have anything 
to do with the soil stratum. 

While I am sensible of the fact that 
this is not the place to enter into the 
details of the systematic interpretation 
of physical and chemical soil-analysis, 
which I have given summarily, at least, 
in several former publications.' . I think 
it may serve a good purpose to call 
attention to some of the main points in 
the premises, for the benefit of those 
who have not seen the papers referred 
to. 

As regards, first, the physical exami- 
nation of soil samples, I remark that for 
practical purposes, the elaborate me- 
chanical analysis, whether by the auto- 
matic apparatus constructed by myself, 
or by the “ beaker method,” is rarely 
called for. It is very necessary for the 
elucidation of many obscure points in 
the behavior of soils, from a theoretical 
point of view ; but a sufficient insight 
into the agricultural qualities of almost 
any soil can be gained by much simpler 
means, which can also advantageously 
serve for the identification and discrimi- 
nation of soils. The latter is an ex- 
ceedingly important matter; for if we 
can be sure that the knowledge or ex- 
perience acquired in certain well known 
districts is applicable to another not so 
well known, we shall have gained a 
point of the most vital importance to 
the settler, worth in itself, alone, a very 
large amount of trouble. 

First of all, the lightness or heaviness 
of a soil, so far as ascertainable without 


1Report on Cotton Production in the United States ; 
toth Census Reports, Vol, 5, p. 55. Also, Report on 
the Experiment Stations of the University of California, 


p. 151. 
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elaborate analysis, may be quite fully 
expressed in every-day language, intel- 
ligible to any thinking farmer. The 
greater or less facility with which air- 
dry lumps crush between the fingers; 
the change of color, and the greater or 
less rapidity with which the dry lumps 
soften on wetting; the degree of plas- 
ticity assumed on being kneaded after 
wetting; the degree of fineness of the 
sand feit in that process, and so forth, 
are data forming quite a full epitome of 
the tilling qualities of the soil; and the 
determination of which, together with 
the record in due: form, is a matter of 
fifteen minutes’ time. Then the wash- 
ing out of the sand, its approximate 
weighing, out of say twenty grams of 
air-dry soil, and its examination under 
the microscope for its mineralogical in- 
ingredients, may occupy another thirty 
minutes. This mineralogical determi- 
nation is of the greatest practical conse- 
quence. In my practice, it serves so 
often for complete identification of soils 
that its use has materially diminished 
the chemical soil-work in my laboratory. 
If we have a granitic soil, experience 
teaches us that it is likely to be rich in 
potash, and at least moderately so in 
phosphoric acid, while relatively poor in 
lime; while soils derived from diorites, 
diabases or basalts would be 
potash and rich in lime; 
serpentinous rocks, poor in all but mag- 
nesia and silica, and so There 
should be no difficulty in determining 
under the lens or microscope, if needful 
by the aid of the polarizer and of a few 
chemical tests, the nature of the unde- 
composed minerals forming the “sand”’ 
in a soil, and deducing therefrom a 
fair approximate estimate of its promi- 
nent chemical features from an agricul- 
tural point of view, as to abundance 
or scarcity of important ingredients. 


poor in 


those from 


on. 


Should the “sand” prove to be essen- 
ially quartz only, we may be sure that 
it has either been derived from rocks 
poor in aé// plant-food ingredients, or 
that 


(if the grains should be much 
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roundéd) it has been carried such a 
distance from its place of origin that 
chemical disintegration has destroyed 
the original minerals; in which: case, 
chemical examination alone can give us 
an insight into the nature of the material. 
It is then likely to be a very much 
“generalized” soil, of no very promi- 
nent characteristics. ; 

It is certain that this simple exami- 
nation goes very much farther into the 
nature of the soil than the “old farm- 


er’s’’ judgment could have gone, and 
affords light on the probable adap- 
tations that it would have _ taken 


years to obtain by other methods. It 
moreover adds materially to the possi- 
bilities of defining soils and soil areas, 
and correlating them with the evidence 
afforded by the natural vegetation, and 
the geological formations of the region. 

There are other essential points fre- 
quently demonstrated by such examin- 
ation. Among the commonest causes 
of infertility is a defective subsoil —im- 
pervious to roots but pervious to 
water, or impervious to both. The 
fact that such a subsoil exists, its exact 
nature, the existence within it of bog- 
ore grains or spots, proving imperfect 
drainage and the abstraction of the soil 
phosphates into a useless form ; the 
presence of calcareous or other concre- 
tions in the same, and many other 
points, can readily be ascertained from 
specimens sent by farmers under proper 
instructions. And here again, the ag- 
ricultural expert can easily go far be- 
yond the “old farmer” in determining 
the cause of trouble as well as the rem- 
edies. 

In this connection I call atten- 
tion again to a singular omission exist- 
ing in all works on agricultural chemis- 
try that have come under my eye. It 
is the more singular as it refers toa 
substance that manifestly exerts, in a 


must 


vast number of cases, a controlling in- 
fluence upon the agricultural value of 
soils. I refer to the absence of any 
definite statement in regard to the re- 
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lations of /ime in soil as against sub- 
soil, and upland as against valley land 
of the same derivation. The well- 
known solubility of lime carbonate in 
soil water implies that it must be car- 
ried with the latter in its natural move- 
ment downward; in thousands of cases 
the fact is manifest in the formation of 
calcareous concretions (‘“‘ white gravel ’’) 
in the denser subsoil; but that this 
must be generally true, even where it 
is mot evident to the eye, is nowhere 
stated ; I myself, did not draw the ob- 
vious conclusion until the fact was 
shown by numerous analyses of soils 
and corresponding subsoils’ It then 
occurred to me that the same relation 
must logically exist between upland 
and the corresponding lowlands, under 
ordinary conditions ; and this also was 
abundantly confirmed by analysis. 
The question then arose, how far the 
greater thriftiness of lowland as com- 
pared with upland might be due to this 
circumstance ; it being marled, so to 
speak; by the upland leachings. I 
could bring much evidence on_ this 
point, but it would carry me too far into 
detail. 

Another and widely important con- 
clusion connected with the same simple 
phenomenon is that the soils of the arid 
regions,— areas of deficient rainfall, es- 
pecially as regards summer rains,— 
must contain accumulations of lime 
carbonate ; an a fortiori conclusion 
from the fact that they even contain sol- 
uble salts of the alkalies——the “alkali” 
of evil repute. Analyses of soils from 
all over the arid regions of the United 
States have abundantly verified this in- 
duction; a// contain percentages of cal- 
cic carbonate far in excess of any soils 
in the region of summer rains that are 
not sedentary or residual soils overly- 
ing calcareous formations; and very few 
of them would be in the slightest degree 
benefited by liming, except that in some 
cases their physical condition might be 
improved by better flocculation of the 
clay. So far as analyses have gone, I 
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estimate that, aside from the residual 
soils mentioned, the soils of California 
and Montana, for example, contain from 
six to ten times the amount of lime that 
is found in the lands of the region of 
summer rains east of the Mississippi. 
Similarly, the soils of the rainy region 
in western Oregon and Washington 
contain far less lime than do those of 
similar -derivation in the arid region 
east of the Cascade Range. 

As a rule, then, the subdivision so 
important in the rainy regions—that 
between calcareous and non-calcareous 
soils —will not have to be made at all 
by the stations lying west of the 1ooth 
meridian. All these soils may be con- 
sidered as naturally “ marled,” and logi- 
cally as possessing the advantages of 
marled lands; concerning which I need 
say no more. But is it not reasonable 
to assume that this fact has something 
to do with the extraordinary cultural 
results produced on the lands of the arid 
regions by irrigation? And may it not 
be justly claimed that soil investigation 
which leads to such conclusions as these, 
with all the practical consequences that 
will be apparent, without mention, to 
agricultural chemists, should be part of 
the business of each experiment station, 
the ancient prejudices notwithstanding ? 

Among the results to which a merely 
statistical discussion of the series of soil 
analyses made under my direction for the 
last thirty-five years leads, is that soils 
containing a relatively considerable pro- 
portion of lime (as determined by the 
mefhod of analysis I have often de- 
scribed) can be thrifty and durable with 
a much smaller supply of phosphoric 
acid and potash (as, again, ascertained 
by that same method of analysis) than 
lands poor in lime. This, also, is in 
accordance with agricultural experience. 
Lime “enriches the father, but impov- 
erishes the son,” when used in excess on 
soils under cultivation. Lime sets free 
or makes available, plant food other- 
wise unavailable to crops; but if repeated 
under exhaustive culture, it exhausts 
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the soil all the more rapidly. If this is 
true under cultivation, it must be so in 
virgin soils also; the secular action of 
lime cannot have done less than to pro- 
duce, in calcareous soils, a higher gen- 
eral availability of mineral plant food. 
Is it not, then, of high importance to as- 
certain, at the very least, ‘Azs important 
factor by means of chemical soil anal- 
ysis?’ It is true that in order to real- 
ize this we must modify the usual defi- 
nition of a “calcareous soil” to this 
effect: that whenever the vegetation in- 
dijcates the presence of lime carbonate, 
the soil must agriculturally be consid- 
ered as a calcareous one, even if it does 
not (as the text books postulate) contain 
from ten to forty per cent of lime car- 
bonate. Very much smaller percentages 
suffice to do all that lime can do; in very 
sandy soils less than two tenths of one 
per cent impart the calcareous charac- 
ter to vegetation; in very heavy clay 
soils, from one half to three fourths of 
one per cent is necessary for the same 
purpose. But any further addition of lime 
to such soils changes the character of the 
vegetation no further, unless pushed to 
the extent of modifying materially its 
physical condition. 


It may be asked, and I have often 
asked myself, why these controlling 


characteristics of lime have not been 
so fully recognized and defined in 
Europe, the fatherland of agricultural 
chemistry; where nevertheless we hear 
much of the “poor chalk soils’? I 
think the word “ chalk ” tells the story; 
for it is obvious that so pure a lime 
carbonate cannot form acceptable soils, 
any more than can dolomite or ser- 
pentine. Most of the softer limestones 
of the United -States are very impure, 
therefore form very fertile residual 
soils, and likewise add to the fertility 
of colluvial and other lands of which 
they form an ingredient. With us, “a 
limestone country is a rich country”; 
and there is good reason why it should 
be so. 


But there is another phase of the sub- 
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ject, regarding another of the most im- 
portant soil ingredients, viz: humus. 
When we cross these United States by 
rail we meet here and there regions 
where the soil is “as black as your 
hat”’; and we instinctively say, here isa 
rich soil. But what is the cause of this 
dark tint? You say, an abundance of 
humus, or vegetable mold. To some 
extent this is true, but it is not the 
whole truth; for you may pass on to 
the pine lands of the Lake region and of 
Canada, and find soil much richer in 
humus, but it is brown, and far from 
thrifty; it is covered with sedges and 
horsetail rush. That is “sour land”; 
to reclaim it you must /me it, as is well 
known. But when you examine the 
black prairies of Illinois, Missouri, or 
Texas, or the black “adobe ”’ soils of Cal- 
ifornia, you find that they have already 
been limed by nature. In other words, 
the black humus is an unfailing indica- 
tion of a calcareous soil; and agricultur- 
ally it forms the crowning glory of soils. 
Its blackness makes it appear so abun- 
dant; in reality, when the amount is 
determined by the Grandeau method of 
extraction (not by the delusive one of 
combustion), the amount producing 
these dark tints is often found to be sur- 
prisingly small. But it is evident that 
it is in a highly effective condition for 
plant nutrition; naturally, since the pres- 
ence of lime carbonate is known to be 
the necessary condition for active nitri- 
fication in the soil, upon, which depends 
the supply of nitrogen to crops. 

The invariably calcareous nature of 
our black prairie soils led me to consider 
carefully the case of the Tshernosem, or 
black earth of Central Russia. The 
record shows that it is a swamp or lake 
formation on a substratum of highly 
calcareous ‘loess’; it is the exact ana- 
logue of the intensely black soil that in 
past times covered the “Cane Hills” of 
the loess region of Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana; and analysis shows it to be highly 
calcareous. It is only another. illustra- 
tion of our popular maxim, already 
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quoted, that “a limestone country is a 
rich country.” 

But I will not weary the reader with 
further details; I think I have said 
enough to induce those who have looked 
upon soil examination, and especially 
upon chemical soil analysis, as bootless 
trouble, to reconsider the matter and de- 
termine by experiment, or should they 
so desire, by the examination of the 
record of my work in the several States, 
how far soil examination can be made 
to produce practically important results. 
Let me once more recall to mind that 
what I have said refers to virgin soils, 
and that I do not claim that in soils long 
cultivated and manured, chemical analy- 
sis can do much, although physical ex- 
amination is as important and as fruitful 
as ever. I have also to recall that, as 
in a very large proportion even of the 
older States the character of the original 
vegetation can still be ascertained; and 
as moreover the history of the cultiva- 
tion of each field west of the Alleghanies 
can in most cases still be traced: much 
can be done to recover the apparently 
lost record. Moreover, since it is claimed 
that chemical analysis is powerless to 
ascertain the changes made in the soil 
by cultivation without fertilization (“ ex- 
haustive cultivation”), which still pre- 
vails so widely: such soils, to all intents 
and purposes of examination, are still 
virgin; and therefore the stations in 
charge of such territory cannot claim 


that they are relieved from the duty of 


soil examination. Moreover, even in 
the long cultivated regions the sudsoz/s 


are, in the overwhelming majority of 


cases, untouched by actual fertilization; 
they have at most only been touched by 
solutions of fertilizers,and generally not 
much of these. The subsoils are there- 
fore still in condition to be investigated, 
both from the chemical and physical 
standpoint, and can supply valuable data 
concerning the original, virgin soils. 
We of the United States have oppor- 
tunities for investigation denied to our 
colleagues of the old world, who have 
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been led to declare as intrinsically im- 
possible what was simply. rendered 
difficult by the antecedent historic con- 
ditions. We are trammeled by no 
such obstacles ; the field is clear before 
us and our stations have the best pos- 
sible opportunity, and the most urgent 
call, to cultivate it without delay to its 
full extent. I have asked the active 
interest of the American Association 
for the Promotion of Agricultural Science 
in obtaining for the Columbian Expo- 
sition at Chicago as representative an 
exhibit as possible of the principal 
soils of the several States ;—feeling 
sure that their Experiment Stations 
would find the subject not only in- 
teresting, but extremely profitable in 
engaging the interest of farmers in the 
work of agricultural experiment. And 
I desire to enter here my emphatic pro- 
test against the claim set up by some, 
that we should consider the stations as 
places set aside mainly for purposes of 
scientific investigation and education in 
the ordinary sense. I deny this, not 
only as not being in accord with 
the intent of the law creating the 
stations, but I claim broadly that the 
best interests of science avd of indus- 
trial education will be subserved by the 
stations’ devoting themselves to the 
actual questions that puzzle the farmers, 
rather than to the investigation of sup- 
posititious theoretical cases. Let us 
not imitate the observer in one of the 
Russian universities, who in order to 
determine the functions of clay in the 
soils of southern Russia, sent for an in- 
voice of porcelain clay to his home in 
Saxony. Let us deal with the problems 
and the material as we find them; 
there is no need of hunting up remote 
subjects in the annals of the European 
stations for further elaboration ; we are 
confronted with thousands of new and 
interesting questions, arising in an al- 
most untrodden field, and crowding 
upon us. It certainly will be our own 
fault if our failure to take hold of the 
practical subjects before us shall bring 
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reproach and perhaps disaster upon the 
American Experiment stations. 


As the above is going to press, I note 
in the supplement to Harper's Weekly 
of October 17th, an article by Mr. 
John Gilmer Speed, in which the writer 
criticises somewhat severely what he 
calls the abstrusely technical work and 
publications of some of the American 
stations, and thinks that most farmers 
are likely to think “the experiments 
useless in themselves and a_ wanton 
waste of public funds.” ‘ What the 
farmer needs,” Mr. Speed adds, ‘is con- 
crete information, which he can grasp,” 
and the essayist proceeds to illustrate 
at some length the work of the stations. 
In so doing, he unfortunately draws his 
illustrations almost exclusively from the 
publications of those east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, whose work is in the 
nature of the case relegated more to the 
domain of exact science, and whose re- 
sults cannot therefore be so well set 
forth in popuiar language; the criticism 
is hardly applicable to the Western sta> 
tions, or to those of- the Pacific Coast. 





The writer also echoes the axiom so 
strenuously insisted upon by those who 
hold that soil examination is of doubt- 
ful utility, to wit, that “the rational 
method to determine what ingredients 
of plant food a soil fails to furnish in 
abundance, and how these unfurnished 
materials can be most economically 
supplied, is to put the question to the 
soil with different fertilizing materials, 
and get the reply in the crops produced.” 
— Certainly —if you cannot do better, 
and are satisfied and financially able to 
wait until a repetition of the experiment 


for several years assures you that your. 


result was not a seasonal accident, or 
due to want of skill in experimentation. 
For the stations cannot make these ex- 
periments for the individual farmer ; 
their own fertilizer experiments are 
valid only for their own grounds, in the 
absence of systematic identification of 
soils. While one may find fault with 
portions of Mr. Speed’s presentation of 
the subject, he certainly echoes the im- 
pressions of a portion of the constit- 
uency for whose benefit the stations 
were established. 


E. W. Hilgard. 
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THE SANTA BARBARA ISLANDS. 


The Santa Barbara Islands. 
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THE PASSAGE BETWEEN THE ANACAPAS, 


ROMANTIC, isolated, almost unknown 
to the world in general, the Santa Bar- 
bara Islands have thus far almost en- 
tirely eluded the tourist’s eye. Strange, 
indeed, it is, that in these days of travel 
and still-hunting for novelty, this nat- 
ural museum of wonders should keep 
out of the route-books. Geographies 
and encyclopedias hardly mention this 
group, which in many respects resem- 
bles that unique cluster, the Channel 
Islands, off the Normandy coast. 


But this omission on the part of 


book-makers helps to reserve one fresh, 
unbeaten byway for the few not con- 
tent with the ruts of travel. These 
gardens in the sea are more lonely and 
untrodden today than for centuries 
before the white man’s coming,—for 
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before that event they were densely 
populated. Now they are little more 
than sheepwalks. Trespassing is very 
sternly forbidden by the various own- 
ers and lessees, and the aborigines that 
once must have enjoyed an ideal exist- 
ence there have perished. 

And few among the thousands who 
gaze admiringly over the leagues of 
shining water have even tried to visit 
these almost mysterious islands. To 
residents and strangers alike they are 
simply charming accessories to the 
mainland prospect. All the coast 
steamers and mail steamships pass in 
sight of the islands, but the only ves- 
sels that land there regularly are 
schooners that bring away our market 
supply of mutton. Italian fishermen 
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and Chinese junk crews know the wa- 
ters well and depend on them for inex- 
haustible fishing. 

If smugglers also do not there ply 
their trade, they miss the best vantage- 
ground on the Pacific, as the lonely 
coasts abound in deep caves and con- 
venient landing-places for small boats. 

Avoided as they are now, however, 
these neglected shores had the distinc- 
tion of entertaining the first excursion 
party to California, 349 years ago. 
Very restful and serene must have 
looked the Santa Barbara Islands to 
their first visitors from afar, when, one 
October afternoon in 1542, that gallant 
sea rover, Cabrillo, and his crew of 
buccaneers sailed up the blue and sil- 
ver channel. Outside a sou’wester was 
raging, and according to the ancient 
diary, still preserved, of the /2/oto 
Mayor, or sailing master, the two un- 
wieldy vessels, a galleon and convoy, 
were right fortunate to make any sort 
of harbor. Finding this tranquil water- 
way as unruffled by the roaring winds 
outside as one of their own Andalusian 
lakes, the spent sailors rejoiced and 
hastened to cast anchor in quiet moor- 
ings near one of the “Islands of Rest 
and Peace, where,” says the chronicle, 


“neither gales nor rude tides disturbed 
the shelter.” 

The Spaniards remained here long 
enough to make an inventory of their 
discovery. On either side of the thirty- 
mile wide channel rose mountain walls. 
The lofty Santa Ynez on the mainland 
was margined by a crescent of rich 
coast valleys. The two larger islands, 
mostly precipitous at shore line, as- 
cended with many a broad upland 
curve and terrace to a mountain back- 
bone. Heavy woods of pine, oak, and 
ironwood, interspersed with meadows 
of brown grass, swept from cliff-edge 
to summit. 

But it was not the forsaken, unin- 
habited region it is now. No ax de- 
stroyed the timber, no cattle or sheep 
browsed the rich pastures, but myriads 
of human beings had here their home. 
Smokes from thousands of fires spi- 
raled the landscape as far as eye could 
reach, both on the mainland and the 
islands. Cabrillo and his companions 
found the natives well-disposed, peace- 
able fisher-folk, who, though in num- 
bers literally swarming the islands, sub- 
sisted with little exertion on the nat- 
ural food supply. They had many 
canoes and traded with each other and 
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THE GREAT CAVE, ANACAPA. 
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with the mainland. Then, as now, the 
channel teemed with many varieties of 
fine fish, both shoal and deep-water. 
Around the islands, in the vicinity of 
kelp beds and reefs, thousands of sea 
otter, seals, and sea-lions, found a 
breeding-ground. There were some 
forty species of mollusca, sea fowls and 
their eggs, mast, wild grains and ber- 
ries, edible roots, land birds, wild fruits, 
and sea kale, to vary the bill of fare. 
The larger islands are well watered 
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fain to hasten back to his Bueno Porto 
island shelter, but died soon after, and 
was buried. 

The spot where his bones found final 
‘‘rest and peace’’ is by some author- 
ties said to be on the island of La Po- 
sesion,— now San Miguel,—near Cuy- 
ler’s Harbor ; though centuries and the 
drifting sands have obliterated all traces 
of his tomb. There is also a more 
plausible legend that he was buried in 
one of the beautiful caves on Santa 
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CAMP A 


and the temperature that of the East- 
ern Levant. 

Here the happy explorers spent the 
winter, diversifying their time by fre- 
quent forays to the mainland,— which 
they thought was another island,—and 
by an extended expedition to the 
northland. But Cabrillo in climbing 
the hills on Santa Rosa Island had 
broken his arm early in the winter. 
On the northern coasts exposure to the 
weather and bad surgery brought on a 
fatal illness. The bold navigator was 


LADY HARBOR, 


SANTA CRUZ ISLAND, 


Cruz Island, which he had named San 
Salvador, after his flagship. Santa 
Cruz was his favorite island. 

After Cabrillo’s death his Pz/ote May- 
or, a Levantine named Ferrelo, took 
command, and lingered long about the 
Channel Islands. He kept a volumi- 
nous diary, and so did some of his men, 
verified copies of which are filed in the 
mission library at Santa Barbara ; the 
originals being among the Spanish ar- 
chives in Spain. 

According to them, and to the rec- 
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ords of later explorers, also of the mis- 
sion padres, there then was a denser 
population on the islands than on any 
other part of the Pacific Coast. These 
aborigines were greatly superior to 
other California Indians in physique and 
intelligence, and are conjectured to have 
been a branch of the ancient Toltecs. 
A collection of skulls, exhumed from 
various burial mounds on the islands, 
was sent from here eight years ago 
to the Smithsonian Institute. These 
skulls have excited much scientific dis- 
cussion and show marked superiority in 
moral and intellectual development to 
the land tribes of Indians. This would 
suggest that our island predecessors 
might have evolved into a superior peo- 
ple had necessity, mothering invention, 
incited to exertion. 

For untold ages life must been, with 
them, an idyllic affair. They were a 
simple and industrious race, living on 
what the soil and sea gave them. They 
wove cloth and baskets, fashioning, 
sometimes with tasteful ornamentation, 
their weapons, household utensils, and 
personal adornments. About thirty 
tons of curiously interesting relics have 


been taken from their burial mounds , 


and rancherias. 
Most of these curios are now at the 
Smithsonian Institute, some remain in 
Santa Barbara, and Dr. L. G. Yates of 
that city has written and illustrated a 
number of extremely interesting papers 
on the subject for our State Mining 
Bureau. The relics consist of bead- 
work, shellwork in infinite variety of 
devices, o//as or water-jars of fine stea- 
tite, cooking pots, baskets, warclubs of 
agate, whalebone, and sandstone, crum- 
bling fabrics of woven grass-cloths, 
feather robes, money, arrow-heads, 
spears, drills, charms, knives, whistles, 
cranes, mortars, stone disks, balls of 
war paint, bone swords, and so forth. 
But as not one of this ancient race is 
left, their story will soon be merely le- 
gendary. Their extinction began with 
the raids of Alaskan and Aleut pirates, 











who shortly after Cabrillo’s time made 
a plunder-ground of these happy islands. 
With superior weapons and Tartar 
cruelty, these marauders would attack an 
island, kill every male they could find, 
and carry off all the booty they could 
crowd into their boats. A terrible 
drought is supposed to have killed off 
nearly all the remaining inhabitants, 
one rainless year. A generation has 
passed since the last remnants of this 
unique and mysterious people died, and 
it is not certainly known even to which 
of the great human families they be- 
longed. Now a few sheepherders and 
solitary fishermen alone frequent the wa- 
ters and shores once so populous. Seal 
hunters are busy there at some seasons, 
and an occasional excursion is made by 
a steamer-load of sightseers, who are 
taken to the most uninteresting points 
on the islands, allowed to look around 
for an hour or so, and brought back the 
same day. 

South California credits her equable 
coast climate largely to the presence of 
these islands, while their picturesque 
beauty adds a distinct feature to her 
catalogue of scenic attractions. There 
is an alluring yet inaccessible air about 
these far-away mountains in the sea. 
They fascinate, yet wave the beholder 
back. The feeling grows the longer 
one lives in sight of them, and increases 
after having visited them. Looking 
across at their dimly luminous outlines 
from a lounging place on the beach, or 
better yet, from a high perch on the 
hills, the longing for a closer view of 
those dreamland mountains stirs all the 
rover in one’s makeup. 

On clear days, or days when, as often 
happens, mirage is in the air, the islands 
of San Miguel, Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz, 
and Anacapa, bound the greater limit of 
the southern ocean horizon looking from 
Santa Barbara. A _ graceful chain of 
amethyst or violet-hued peaks, they 
seem to float on the very rim of the 
water line, changing color-tone with 
each step of the sun, and taking on new 
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phases of expression as their shadows 
deepen or melt away. Often, under 
certain atmospheric alchemy they appear 
linked together, overlapping like a con- 
tinuous chain of mountains suspended 
in air, with only a ribbon of rosy mist 
for visible foundation. 

Sometimes they indulge in a dansa 
diablo, as the Spanish fishermen here 
call it. That usually occurs between 
two rains in autumn, when the air, clear 
as a lens, is braided into currents of 
varying density. This mirage is an 
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For nearly an hour the illusion 
lasted, every eye being held by the fan- 
tastic transformation apparently going 
on thirty miles away. The island peaks 
lengthened to sky-steeples, detached 
from their bases and sailed upward to 
disappear and make room for others thou- 
sands of feet high. Gigantic cupolas 
formed, to break like bubbles of lapis- 
lazuli. Hueneme cliffs, fifty miles away, 
lifted high on the distorted air-mirror 
and threw out a fairy spanwork of piers 
and bridges to clasp with the islands, 
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omen of ill luck to the superstitious 
boatman, who will rarely consent to 
speak of it, and who gives the Anacapa, 
or Demon Island as the Indians call it, 
a wide berth for weeks thereafter. Lo- 
cal tradition has it that only Spanish 
sailors are safe from the spells of these 
demons, as a good priest of Spain first 
blessed the Anacapa, consecrating it 
for his countrymen. 

October 31, 1890, a very remark- 
able mirage was witnessed by hundreds 
of persons from the Santa Barbara 
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and spin a sort of reel around the chan- 
nel, now a lake with no outlet. 

The Anacapa first became a balloon, 
then a dragon, as became the Island of 
Demons ; next a turreted fortress; then 
a medusa, and lastly a devil-fish, with 
antenne writhing, and crouching like*a 
great sea tarantula for a spring. 

“No, I go not for rock cod to the 
islands this two or three weeks. Not 
till rain fall on Anacapa.”’ 

It was the Italian fisher-king of the 


channel who answered thus the next 
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THE ROAD TO 
day after the mirage. He would say 
no more, but shut himself in his vine- 
walled piazza for a month’s net-mend- 
ing. 

During the mirage a spectral craft 
rose and melted away many times, al- 
ways absorbed in the Anacapa. Final- 
ly it approached the pier, gliding straight 
in from the toils of the daxsa. It was 
the Undine, a safe, strong little boat 
propelled by a tiny steam motor. Its 
single, sailless mast had hardly evened 
with the wharf when an old sailor 
shouted :— 

‘You will not be going to sea again 
soon ?”’ 

“ Yes, to Anacapa in a day or two.” 

The Undine went as usual with Joe 
Lord,—an old experienced sailor,—an 
engineer, and a Spanish boy. It never 
came back. Search found the Spanish 
boy half starved on an island reef. The 
Undine had capsized without known 
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cause off the coast of Anacapa. The 
white sailors were drowned, and—an 
unprecedented thing in these waters — 
their bodies were never recovered. The 
Undine can be seen at the bottom of 
the channel just this side of the Island 
of Demons. 

This strange island repays the vis- 
itor for a few days’ cruise around its 
unutterably desolate shores, and despite 
the Undine’s fate a pleasure voyage 
was later successfully made. Three 
islands,— or one, with two wave-gnawed 
cuts through it— Anacapa is a narrow 
rock nearly seven miles long. The 
western part is one thousand feet high ; 
the middle and eastern three hundred 
and four hundred feet. The nearer it 
is approached the more forbidding it 
looks. It is solid, volcanic rock, with 
only one landing place, a little sand 
spit. All other approaches are cut off 
by abrupt and ghastly declivities of 
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rock that have been carved by the 
weather into repellant shapes. Through 
a slight fog, which nearly always blurs 
this island, the coast seems corniced 
with grimacing faces of skulls, hideous 
gargoyles that make one shiver. No 
ferns nor flowers could we find, only on 
the highest part a large upland or fell 
is covered with a queer succulent carpet 
of moss, on which a flock of seventy- 
five fat sheep were feeding. The pres- 
ent lessee, Captain Elliott, has now a 
small acreage planted to grains, fruits 
and alfalfa, which thrive well. 

There is no water, but fog and dew 
are absorbed by the herbage. Sheep 
brought from Anacapa do not know the 
taste of clear water, and have been 
known to die of thirst beside a running 
stream. 

Off the south shore 
kelp fields, the breeding place of sea 
otter, black seals, and the leopard or 
spotted seal. A wreck — the mail steam- 
ship Winfield Scott—happened near 
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this island about thirty years ago, and 
since that time Anacapa has swarmed 
with rats and mice, presumably from 
the ship. There was not a human 
being on the island when we visited it, 
and only a makeshift of a dwelling for 
occasional use by the proprietor. 
Passing many outlying rocks and 
reef islands, we sailed into the Cathe- 
dral Cave. An arched roof one hun- 
dred feet high sloped down to a floor of 
four hundred by one hundred and fifty 
feet at the bottom. This floor was 
white sand, rimming a bay of clear 
water, through which marine plants, 
shells, and darting fishes, could be clear- 
ly seen at the pebbly bottom. Another 
spacious cave, high above tide water, is 
a veritable mine of aboriginal relics. 
A clear fountain of good water —the 
only spring on the island — gushes from 
a cleft in the rock into several artificial 
rock basins. For several feet in depth 
this cave is floored with all sorts of 
bones, shells, and other debris of an 
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Indian rancheria. Still another cave, 
or series of caves, reaches far into the 
mountain, and is inaccessible at high 
water. The Natural Bridge is only one 
of countless basaltic freaks wrought by 
the jour elements. Gull Rock, one and 
one half miles from shore, is a fortress- 
like column, accessible only to water- 
fowl, seals, and expert climbers. I found 
the top a vast guano deposit. 

A very remarkable peculiarity of the 
Channel Islands is their parallelism with 
the coast, each having its longest axis 
in line with the trend of the nearest 
strip of mainland. The four principal 
ones, Anacapa, Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, 
and San Miguel, lie in order as men- 
tioned from east to west, and upon the 
map appear strung like beads on the 
34th parallel of latitude. To the south- 
east of these are the minor groups of 
San Nicolas, San Clemente, Santa Bar- 
bara, and Santa Catalina, with numer- 
ous outlying rocks, unnamed islands, 
and detached reefs, forming altogether 
quite an archipelago. All but the four 
Channel Islands proper parallel the 
main land of Los Angeles and San 
Diego. Of volcanic origin, they are all 
undoubtedly the crests of submerged 
mountain ranges, corresponding in di- 
rection with the shore system. But be- 
tween the two ranges stretches an ocean 
valley nearly two hundred miles. long, 
the smoothest natural roadstead of salt 
water in the world, navigators aver. On 
each side of it mountain walls temper 
or divert rough winds, the islands form- 
ing a magnificent breakwater against 
heavy tides. 

My first visit to Santa Cruz, the sec- 
ond channel island going west, was in 
the month of April, the beauty-time of 
the year. Our party of nine had per- 
suaded (not easily) Larco, the fisher-in- 
chief, to take take us in his best sloop, 
the Genova, with his head boatman Pas- 
quale as crew. The sloop, lateen sail 
rigged, was clean and trim, with a snug 
hold, in which we stowed what we called 
necessaries. There were plenty of pro- 
VoL. xviii.—4I. 
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visions, a small tent for two of our party, 
who were semi-invalids, guns, fishing 
tackle, knapsacks, a guitar, camera, art- 
ists’ outfits, flower-presses, about sixty 
fathoms of fishing nets, and a lot of 


books. The last we might have omitted. 

In our party were two amateur artists, 
three newspaper reporters, the landscape 
painter, Mr. H. C. Ford, and his wife, 
and Mr. E. P. Roe and sister, son and 
daughter of the novelist. Our trip was 
a succession of surprises and adventures 
hardly to be met with in an ordinary 
lifetime on shore. 

Midway of the channel, with Santa 
Cruz looming high before us, a green 
silhouette against a tumbled mass of 
white cumuli, we got becalmed. The 
water was smooth as glass, the sun too 
hot and glistening for comfort. Sun- 
shades and siestas were in order while 
the limp sails waited for the breeze Larco 
said the tumbled clouds must bring in 
an hour so. Suddenly a strange spout- 
ing aroused us and a big baby whale 
rose a quarter of a mile away; his 
mother immediately appeared also. We 
were greatly excited over this novel 
sight and talked it over, wishing they 
had been nearer for a better view. 

“ They were close enough,” said Pas- 
quale; “ Larcohere lost his best schooner 
off the Farallones by a whale rising un- 
der it. A boat would splinter like kind- 
ling wood —” a chorus of exclamations 
finished the sentence, for a huge mound 
had parted the water not twenty yards 
from us. Another joined it. Two mon- 
strous bulks arose like dripping islands 
of bronze just ahead of the boat. 

“There is a big fellow on our right!” 
yelled some one. 

“ And two astern!” 

The whales were all around us, only 
a few yards or rods away, and our boat 
rocked with the swell their bodies made. 
Full grown specimens of the California 
species, they looked fairly mountainous 
to our land-lubber gaze. Our sloop 
seemed like a cockle-shell convoyed by 
leviathans. Either of those seven mon- 
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sters could have sent us all to eternity 
with one flip of his tail. 

But whales are as stupidly good- 
natured as cows when let alone. We 
let them alone, and rowing lustily away, 
over the very spot where one had sunk 
after spouting, we saw them no more. 

After this the sight of shark fins was 
tame, and we hardly spoke when passing 
through a fleet of hundreds of fairy sails 
of the Portuguese-men-of-war, spread- 
ing their gossamer wings an oar’s length 
away. 

Seabirds rested on our mast, and 
strange landbirds came out to meet us, as 
still rowing, we made slow time. Sud- 
denly a breeze shivered the channel into 
ripples, then ridges, and in five minutes 
whitecaps were signaling each other from 
leaping towers of foam all around us. 
It is a trick of the island waters to 
change thus quickly, but our sailors 
laughed merrily at the gale. 

“No more rowing,” Larco said. “Our 
horses have come.” 

The wind and sea grew rougher as 
we neared the island, and showers of 
spray dashed over us with each bound 
of our flying sloop. Santa Cruz looked 
fully its twenty-four hundred feet of alti- 
tude, and the afternoon sun brought out 
every line and feature distinctly. From 
its upper battlements of green a suc- 
cession of broken hills inclined to the 
land’s edge. The bewitchment of April 
had found even these remote alley-ways 
of spring and her vivid coloring brought 
out the softer charms of the landscape 
in rare contrast to their rugged settings. 
Parting the broad mesas, all aglow with 
poppies and dandelions, here and there 
a blackened ridge cropped out like a 
volcanic monogram. Along the high 
sea wall, or verging on ravines, these 
basaltic obtrusions became precipices, 
fringed now by occasional drapings of 
cliff mosses and the island clematis. 

Santa Cruz is about twenty-two and 
a half miles long by five and a half in 
average breadth, with a superficial area 
of about eighty square miles. The north- 
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eastern shore line is mostly an irregular 
rampart of black basalt, with sheer de- 
scent in many places of from fifty to two 
hundred feet. A few narrow beaches 
mark the debouchment of water courses 
from wooded cafions. Jagged promon- 
tories reach out at frequent intervals, 
extending far into the breakers. The 
waves have sawn some of these through 
at the base, leaving gigantic piets and 
bridge-spans high above the water line. 

Our sloop passed under one of these, 
missing the arch by a mast length. 
Partially submerged reefs show where 
other promontories have succumbed to 
the gnawing of the tide. Along them 
detached columns still do battle, like 
stony giants or cliff goblins at bay. 

Layer upon layer of shells overcrust 
every atom of rock surface, giving it a 
scaly, etched effect. The water plays 
wild pranks over the notched walls. 
Leaping sometimes forty feet high with 
each movement of the tide, little ser- 
pents of foam burrow and honeycomb 
the cliffs and narrow promontories into 
the queerest shapes. They make win- 
dows through which to fling silver shut- 
tles of spray ; they bore hidden galleries 
where the surf dashes in at one ex- 
tremity to come out at its remoter 
opening and fall in a powdery fretwork 
of mist. Nothing stranger could be 
imagined than these mysterious cas- 
cades bursting at regular intervals from 
a cliff cornice, or from a mouthlike 
cavity in the crest of a reef column. 

From Lady Harbor for miles west- 
ward this grotesquerie of basalt and 
shellwork marks every foot of the coast 
line. Arches and caves alternate with 
freakish projections. The coast is like 
a fortification in ruins, laid by that sap- 
per and miner, the tide, in the thou- 
sands of centuries since the volcano 
upreared these sea islands. 

Rounding a wicked-looking reef, our 
boat plunged toward a narrow gate in 
the sea wall, and entering between two 
jawlike projections, we glided at once 
from the gale and rough sea into an 
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absolutely smooth harbor. It was calm 
as an artificial pond, and so clear that 
before shoal water was reached we could 
see the shelly bottom. A wide strip of 
pebbly beach was before us, margining 
a little cone-shaped valley some three 
hundred by eighty yards in area, with 
a small stream running through it. 
This apexed at the mouth of a tree- 
shaded cafion and was one of the 
prettiest spots imaginable, at once 
graceful and rugged, with steep, flowery 
bluffs on one side and a high preci- 
pice on the other. : 

Oak, willow, and holly, curtained the 
upper end of the glen; and instantly 
exploring this retreat we found pools 
of clear mountain water at the conflu- 
ence of two ravines. The air was 
musical with the sound of cascades ; 
each ravine, with its steep incline from 
highlands and over bowlders, was a 
succession of fern beds, rushes, and 
lush water plants, with only the fre- 
quent flash of waterfalls to show that 
there was a stream. 

This camping spot was our head- 
quarters for a week. There was plenty 
of driftwood for fires. Abalones and 
fish formed the staple of our diet. 
Wild pigs and gawking sheep, which 
had no sense of discretion about run- 
ning away, fed placidly within bullet 
range, but we molested them _ not. 
After a few days of cruising about the 
island, sleeping under the tent of the 
sky, and living on campers’ fare, we 
began to dread a return to civilization. 
This was an ideal gipsying, the expe- 
rience of a lifetime. 

Each night and morning the nets 
were drawn in, bringing up marvelous 
catches of fish, little and big, barra- 
couda, bass, rockcod, bonito, halibut, 
pompanoes, redfish, flounders, and sev- 


eral varieties found only in_ these 
waters. Once a seal, drowned in the 
net, was hauled in. Several flesh- 
eating sharks and a devilfish also 


varied the catch. At night the mack- 
erel nets were cast, always pulling in 
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There was no more high wind, 


heavy. 
and our sloop fearlessly 
roughest headlands. 

The island was all abloom, the air 
summery. We landed at hundreds of 
points, scaling the rocky ladders of the 
cliffs to the downs above. Thousands 
of sheep were feeding on the uplands, 
but not a living soul could be seen 
shepherding them. I have since learned 
that there were seventy thousand sheep 
on the island at that time. Now there 
are about sixty thousand. It is a veri- 
table paradise for sheep. No fences to 
restrain, no dogs to harry, no dust 
to blacken the snowy fleece. They 
were the first clean looking flocks I 
had seen in California. 

Flowers and grass brimmed even to 
the precipice’s edge, and with the pale 
green of the wild oats, filled all the 
interspaces between granite ridge and 
cafion. Dotted everywhere were wood- 
land thickets, amber and olive with the 
shimmer of new-born leaves. Our 
botanists filled their portfolios, though 
only 203 specimens of plants were 
found. But Professor Greene, who did 
the Island flora very thoroughly the 
same season, found and enumerated 
341 species, according to his article in 
the Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences 
on collection of “Classified Ferns and 
Plants of Santa Cruz Island.” Twenty- 
eight of these were peculiar to ‘this 
island alone. Seventeen varieties of 
ferns are found here. 

Our geologists also were busy with 
notebook and hammer, and found great 
variety of specimens. The whole 
island is of voicanic formation, the 
eastern portion abounding in trachyte 
and trachdolorite, covered in certain 
sections with portions of the tertiary 
period. There are veins of chalcedony, 
numerous beds of flint, and in a cut of 
the cafiada we found’ submarine rocks 
under volcanic. There are extensive 
chalk deposits, pudding-stones, sand- 
stone, with here and there a conglomer- 
ate of volcanic rock, metamorphic schists, 
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steatite, and the varied debris of ages 
of sedimentary formations. 

At Prisoners’ Harbor is a substantial 
wharf, and the only houses to be seen 
on a circumnavigation of the island. 
Here the schooners belonging to the 
Santa Cruz Island Company load and 
unload, finding good harborage the year 
round. The Company has begun put- 
ting the soil in this vicinity to a better 
use than mere pasturage. Orchards 
planted many years ago were found to 
do excellently with all sorts of fruits 
raised on the mainland, but experiment 
with wine grapes has persuaded Mr. 
Justinian Caire that this island is suited 
to viticulture. Quite a large area is 
now in bearing vines, and a superb 
wine is the result. At times from fifty 
to one hundred men are employed in 
this business. Expert wine-makers 
from south France have supervision, 
and they promise to astonish the world 
one day with the product of this vine- 
yard, rooted in a volcano bed and 
ripened by warm salt winds in an isle 
of the sundown. From accessible stone 
quarries near at hand has been taken 
all the material for wine-cellars, press, 
and store-rooms. Mr. Caire is prin- 
cipal owner, and overseer of all the 
affairs of Santa Cruz, and may well be 
optimistic in his views of the possible 
future of his beautiful little sea-king- 
dom. 

My article would not be complete 
without a history of Prisoners’ Harbor, 
formerly kept by the Mexican govern- 
ment as a penal settlement. To this 
Botany Bay were sent.some score or so 
of cutthroats, banditti, and the like, 
with provisions, live stock, seeds for 
planting, and so forth. These worthies 
did not appreciate the beauties of their 
place of exile. Worse than Calibans, 
they planned to leave immediately, after 
eating up everything, including seeds 
and live stock. Constructing a rude 
raft of tree-trunks, they covered it with 
hides from their slain cattle, and made 
it water-tight with a smearing of asphal- 
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tum found all along shore. On this 
craft they crossed the Channel to Santa 
Barbara, and forced a dubious welcome 
from the good mission padres, who had 
infinite trouble with their unbidden 
guests. 

Castillero, the discoverer of quicksil- 
ver at Almaden, next came into pos- 
session by a Mexican grant. He sold 
to two firms, Barron, Forbes, & Com- 
pany, and Jecker, Torre, & Company. 
The new owners in 1852 placed two 
hundred sheep on the island, finding it 
well watered and timbered. These have 
multiplied on their unshepherded ranges, 


bringing enormous incomes to their 
owners in both wool and mutton. Dr. 


J. B. Shaw was superintendent of the 
island for some years, and added the 
breeding of fine cattle to the sheep in- 
dustry. 

In years of drought, or when the 
island becomes overstocked, a matansa, 
or huge slaughter-house, is put in order 
and the sheep— sometimes over twenty 
thousand—are killed for their hides, 
tallow, and glue. 12,000 sheep were 
matanzaed in 1875. 25,000 were slaugh- 
tered in 1877. 

But the greater part of the island 
coast is wild and lonely in the extreme. 
In all my sailing around and about it I 
never saw a human figure except at 
Prisoners’ Harbor. All the better for 
the artist and lover of wild nature. 

During our stay there we were up at 
dawn every morning. O, that I could 
describe those early mornings, when out 
on the warm, dark spread of waters we 
waited for the paling of the morning 
star, or watched the moon set in the 
further occident over the thousand- 
league waste of the Pacific ! 

On these expeditions we hardly spoke. 
Often our artists, professionals though 
they were, sat in a sort of daze, watch- 
ing the lights and streamers and pris- 
matic tones that each sunrise and sunset 
hung, a glorified aurora borealis, over 
the universe, with the Channel for its 
mirror. Each day brought a new rev- 

























































elation of beauty, the water changing 
like an artist’s palette with rapid laying 
on and blending of resplendent colors. 

Once a warm, semi-opaque mist 
wrapped us as we rowed around ghostly 
headlands. Through it we could dimly 
perceive the outline of cave or arch 
with brilliant vines and phlox overhang- 
ing them. Once, as the sun arose, we 
came upon that rare spectacle, a fog 
rainbow. Over a gruesome amphithea- 
ter of chasms it hung, and through it 
pale apparitions, the phantoms of the 
surf, could be seen climbing and melting 
on the breast of the abyss. Adding to 
the weird sensation came awful moan- 
ings and wails from somewhere beyond. 

Larco, with the dramatic instinct 
of your true Latin sailor, had chosen this 
time to usher us into the famous lair 
of the the sea-lions. As we passed un- 
der a natural arch, which looked like 
Dore’s gateway to Hades, the moans 
and roarings grew louder. Under an- 
other arch, which can only be made at 
low tide, we came upon a scene never 
to be pictured nor forgotten. A semi- 
circle of beetling precipices walled in 
a black bay full of high rocky islets. 
These were hidden from sight by myr- 
iads of sea-lions. The tawny creatures 
looked like pyramids of enormous snails. 
For five minutes we watched them be- 
fore a black-maned old fellow on the 
central bowlder saw us, and roared with 
comical dismay. One or two harmless 
pistol shots sent the whole leonine con- 
vention bellowing and tumbling into 
the water. But their funny, black mus- 
tached faces kept popping up all around 
us, and glad were all parties when we 
discreetly backed out of their den. 

The Triple or* Valdez Cave, about 
three miles west of Lady Harbor, is one 
of the most interesting freaks of this 
strange region. We chose a bright, rather 
sultry day to visit it, when there was 
almost no force to the breakers, as most 
of our journey lay among shore reefs 
and islands. Under a shelving bluff— 
a rib of the mountain’s backbone broken 
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short off at the sea wall — is a great arch, 
as round and symmetrical as if hewn 
by measurement. It roofs a cave whose 
spacious recesses and snowy carpet of 
sand invite the stranger to enter. No 
wind nor draft intrudes, but a delicious 
coolness tempered the noontime heat. 
Rimming the entrance an aimost wave- 
less tide came with soft laps and mur- 
murs. Curious shells lay about, while 
from crevices in roof and walls, and 
forming a lintel over the keystone of 
the arch, delicate lichens, mosses, and 
rock-creepers, twined and nestled or 
swung in graceful pendulums of green, 
marking the standstill of time in this 
majestic sea temple. We renamed it 
Merlin’s Palace. At right and left two 
minor arches lead out, each with its 
trailing portiére of vine festoons. The 
right hand arch opens on a beautiful 
cove of white sand at foot of a series ‘of 
lawny terraces leading to the downs 
above. Here we found many treasures 
of shells, flowers, ferns, and geological 
specimens. We named it Eden Cove. 

The left arch was a surprise of a dif- 
ferent nature. It was filled with the 
noise of churning breakers, and was 
promptly named the Devil’s Boudoir. 
No sunshine entered; the place was a 
cul-de-sac of shelly reefs worn into a 
thousand frightful and sinister figures 
by the water, which rushing in through 
a straightened channel became a caldron 
of foam. 

We climbed out on the shelly bridges 
and found tons of abalones. Some of 
these were as large as a shade-hat and 
they looked very odd, each with its 
monovalve up. like a hood-trap, drink- 
ing in the showers of spray. Larco 
cautioned us to beware of touching 
them except with a sharp knife, as each 
has its cardo anchored in the solid rock 
and shutting down on a hand would 
hold the strongest man prisoner. 

Last September a party of us 
camped by this Triple Cave, finding it 
as warm and dry asa house. The surf 
line deepens gradually from wading 
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depth near the entrance, and forms a 
beautiful aquarium. Through several 
fathoms of the golden-green water the 
bottom is clearly visible. Many of 
these transparent shoals we found full 
of queer crawling things. Swirls of 
sea grass and kelp make a submarine 
thicket, through which brilliant fishes, 
crabs, anemones, starfish, and the like, 
are at home with the coral and sea: 
palms; sea ferns and an infinite variety 
of algze abound, while shells and pebbles 
line the bottom. 

The largest cave, called Painted 
Cave, on Santa Cruz Island is near the 
northwestern curve, and was lately dis- 
covered. Last month Captain Brown- 
sill of the sloop Big Loafer, guided a 
small party of us to explore this im- 
mense cavern. We rowed in, in a 
small skiff, through a succession of 
arches resembling those of a gothic 
cathedral. When about fifteen hundred 
feet from the entrance the cave branches 
off to fight and left. From lack of 
proper torches, in the utter darkness 
we could not fully explore to the ends. 
The entire visible interior is -brilliant 
with natural frescoes in color, made by 
mineral waters oozing through the 
porous rock. There was no beach, and 
the inner cave is closed at high tide. 
It is a sea lions’ den. 

At the Painted Cave an amber glow 
seemed to come from the deeper water, 
probably the effect of reflected sun- 
beams. This glow formed a halo of little 
yellow points around every submerged 
object, and with each pulse of the tide 
there was a curious undulating move- 
ment, as though some hand from the 
further depths was rocking this tiny 
cove cradle. 

There is another sea-lions’s den near 
the spot. It is a hole or natural tunnel 
leading to unknown caves up under the 
mountain. The sailors say that it 
must be miles long, and contain high 
and dry chambers, for when full tide 
covers the entrance and shuts off the 
hideous roarings and bellowings always 
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heard at. other times, the sea-lions do 
not come outy as they must from a cave 
filled with water. Thousands of them 
breed there. 

There are no snakes or poisonous 
reptiles on the islands; no tarantulas, 
scorpions, frogs, or centipedes,— a small 
red fox and the skunk, are, I believe, 
the only wild animals. 

Santa Rosa is slightly smaller than 
Santa Cruz and resembles it in its gen- 
eral soil, products, and adaptability to 
cultivation. It is very irregular, nearly 
quadrilateral, with a precipitous broken 
coast line. It is not so high as Santa 
Cruz, its loftiest peak being only about 
six hundred feet. Its greatest length 
is 16% miles. The average length is 
9% miles; average width about 7% 
miles. Its area is about 74 square 
miles. There are a few good land- 
ings, but no bays nor harbors. It is 
now in possession of A. P. More, and 
is pasturage for about sixty thousand 
sheep ; no other use being made of it. 
It is.a very valuable property and from 
good authority I learn that the owner 
last year refused $750,000 for it, his 
price being a million. A few herders 
remain on the island most of the year, 
and during the semi-annual shearing 
times a large force of Spanish shearers 
is employed. In flora and fauna, In- 
dian relics and geological features, this 
island closely resembles Santa Cruz. 
The coast and inland rocks are worn by 
the weather into caves and _ fissures. 
Many of these seem to have served as 
dwellings for the aborigines. 

One hundred and fifty varieties of 
mollusca from this island alone have 
been named, of which nearly thirty were 
used by the Indians as food. There'is 
a wharf at Five-mile Bight. Few vis- 
itors are allowed to land. 

San Miguel, the western of the Chan- 
nel Islands, is 7% by 2% miles in di- 
mensions. It belongs to San Luis Obis- 
po County, and like the others, is de- 
voted to sheep-raising. It is the least 
interesting of the four. 















Of the minor islands San Nicolas is 
famous as the home for years of a soli- 
tary woman, who lived on fish, roots, 
and seal-blubber and dressed in skins 
and feather robes. She was finally res- 
cued and brought to Santa Barbara, 
where she died. No clue was ever 
found to her nationality or language. 
She was brown-skinned, with intelligent 
features, small hands and feet, and she 
was wonderfully refined for an Indian 
or Malaysian. 

Far-off Catalina furnishes us with 
shiploads of glistening pebbles, of which 
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I am so fortunate as to possess a garden 
walk. On this island in 1603 Viscaifio 
found a bronze-haired race of fishermen 
and traders, who lived in shell-thatched 
houses and sacrificed birds to an idol in 
a temple. Each island has its story or 
legend. 

Tales of buried treasure haunt all 
these whilom retreats of the old bucca- 
neers. Many have searched especially 
for Cabrillo’s treasure, supposed to be 
hidden somewhere on Santa Cruz. But 
if any such has ever been found the 
finder kept his secret well. 

Martinette Kinsell. 





CONTRAST. 


HERE, through wide windows, traceried o’er and o’er 
With fretted frost-work,—carven spire and dome, 
Gray rocks encrusted with a silver foam, 

Pale flowers that scatter fragrance nevermore, 

And bud and leaf and spray in countless store,— 
O’er desolate wastes of snow my glance doth roam 
To ice-clad hills, the haunt of elf and gnome, 
Bedecked like palaces of fairy-lore. 


For you the summer’s myriad raptures wait 
Where Nature’s Eden unpolluted lies ;— 

The song of happy birds, the hum of bees, 

The salt winds blown across the crested seas,— 
And earth our dream of heaven typifies 

In sunset glories of the Golden Gate! 


Sarah Dyer Hobart. 
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You might call it $34,000 to be 
exact; and this is the way it came 
about: 

During the summer and fall of ’5s, 
there was a great deal of excitement 
about gold in Table Mountain. Several 
companies had prospectea there, and 
had mines partially developed, and the 
miners generally had come to the idea 
that the gold ran through the chain of 
mountains, north and south. They had 
got on to the idea that the geologists 
have talked so much about since, that 
there was a dead river under the moun- 
tain, covered over with lava; and the 
story was that it was wonderfully rich 
in gold. There was one miner came 
round to Big Oak Flat and told us that 
when they got the drift in at one place, 
and struck pay dirt, he saw a piece of 
gold sticking out of the face of the drift 
as long as your hand and as big as three 
fingers. Well, we did n't know whether 
that was just so or not, you know; but 
several miners from Big Oak Flat and 
the two Garotes had visited the diggings 
and knew they were rich. They had 
prospected south then in their own 
neighborhood, and they were pretty sure 
the old river came down through that 
way. 

Well, they talked it round among the 
miners in the various districts there- 
about, and talked about forming a 
company. It had to be drift mining, 
you know, requiring shafts——a bigger 
job than a man. could manage alone, or 
with his partner, and it would take 
money. Finally a miners’ meeting was 
called at First Garote,—this was in the 
latter part of December, '55,—and the 
company was formed. It was called the 
Table Mountain Mining Company. 

There were seventeen of us clubbed 
together, and we bound ourselves to put 
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dollars apiece, in 
This was to be a fifty 
our stock, the 


in one thousand 
money or labor. 
per cent payment on 
mine being put at $34,000. There 
was Matt Foote, and the partners, 
Chaffee and Chamberlain, Tom White, 
and the other White, his father, my 
brother Frank, and I, and a mill-man 
named Reed, and a lot more,—I don’t 
remember their names now,—all old 
miners, every one of them, except Matt 
Foote, who kept the store at Second 
Garote, and Reed, and perhaps one or 
two others. There was n't one of them 
that had any thousand dollars, except 
the store-keepers. People went ahead 
in those days, you know, depending on 
chances for the money, Chamberlain 
was president,and Matt Foote secretary 
and treasurer. They’re both right 
there now, where Second Garote used 
to be. There are not more than three 
or four others left of the crowd. 

Many of them were to put in the 
one thousand dollars in labor and other 
ways,—to contribute tools, and supplies, 
for instance, Books were opened, and 
kept in regular form,—well, not regular 
mercantile form at all; the miners kept 
them among themselves, you know. 
During the winter contributions were 
made, from time to time, as the fellows 
could do it, in money, tools and pro- 
visions, and credited up on the books, 
and at the opening of spring, as early 
as possible after the snow left the 
ground, those that were to contribute 
labor got to work. They selected the 
ground, put up log cabins, built dams 
for securing the necessary water, and 
then began sinking two shafts. Of the 
seventeen, the actual working force of 
practical miners on the ground was 
about ten. My brother was one of them, 
and Chaffee and Chamberlain were in 
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charge. I had to keep at work at my 
own claim, so as to contribute supplies 
for the workers, and I could n’t leave my 
wife, anyway. Those that gave all 
their time were credited right up on the 
thousand dollars, so much a day, and 
those that worked on their own claims 
sent money and supplies. 

It was curious to see how the fellows 
did,— one way and another, they would 
make up their shares. Now besides 
some money that I sent in, I turned 
over some of my own supplies,—I had 
laid in a supply of food for the winter 
from San Francisco, and had it packed 
in, so I kept drawing on this for supplies 
for the mine, and having it credited, 
and then they made a pack-mule of me. 
You see the place was about fifteen 
miles east of Big Oak Flat, between 
that and the Yosemite, beyond the Ga- 
rotes; and as there could be no forge 
there, I had to carry the tools back and 
forth to Second Garote. One of the 
party, who was a blacksmith, agreed to 
do the blacksmith work against his ac- 
count, and I was to get the tools to him 
and back. 

There was lots of blacksmith work to 
be done in the mines, and it was always 
a trouble when there was no shop in 
reach. Picks have to be steeled over 
and over,—a- pick is formed, the body 
of iron and the points of the best steel, 
and if a man is only prospecting, off in 
the mountains, his pick will hold out 
pretty well; but in steady work on a 
shaft, it is another matter. Then there 
are hooks,— repairing of cranks,—drills, 
—all sorts of such things. 

[ would start from home at daybreak, 
and get there about noon, carrying a 
load of picks on my back, just as many 
as I could lift, seventy to eighty pounds, 
a pick weighs ten or twelve pounds, and 
I would carry seven or eight of them. 
Then I would come back bringing the 
return load of picks or such other tools as 
needed it,—drills, perhaps. They were 
ingenious fellows, you know,—fixed 
things themselves, and got along with as 
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little blacksmith work as possible ; but 
there had to be some, and there was no 
other way to get it done. I would go 
twice or three times a week; and one 
trip, up arid back, was counted a day’s 
work for me. 

It was a rough mountain trail all the 
way up from Second Garote. The 
mine was sunk in a little valley at the 
foot of Table Mountain, and Second 
Garote was the nearest point. As you 
go into the mountains in that direction, 
you go steadily up hill, not up and 
down. Provisions were packed in with 
little trains from Big Oak Flat. We 
had no animals at the Garotes, but the 
merchants at Big Oak Flat had pack 
trains going down to Chinese Camp, 
which was a big place, and the center 
for all that country. It was the nearest 
place they could get things wholesale. 
Once a week they could let a train come 
on to the Garotes if it was necessary,— 
not a whole train, either, only a few 
animals- We could get the use of these 
to send up provisions now and then to 
the mine; but of course they had to 
have a regular dependence, every few 
days, for the blacksmith work. 

Those that went up to the mine 
abandoned their’ own claims. Their 
claims were respected just the same, 
and they could come back to them when- 
ever they wanted. There may have 
been some law about forfeiting claims 
if they were not worked for a certain 
time, but it did n’t hold with us. You 
see they made their own camp laws 
those days; we were out of the pale of 
the usual law. If it was established in 
the State then, we never bothered about 
it. Everybody there knew about these 
fellows, and nobody would have thought 
of touching their claims. New fellows 
came in, but we made no account of 
them: if any one of them had tried to 
do such a thing, the whole camp would 
have risen and driven him out. 

Well, they worked on at the mine 
all summer; careful. prospecting was 
kept up as they went along, with 
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just enough encouragement to keep 
up expectation. It was very slow 
work, sinking by hand and windlass, 
but by fall they had put the two 
shafts down about a hundred feet, 
and it proved they were perfectly 
right about the river, for they struck 
river bowlders,—just as round as a 
cannon ball, and some of them the 
most beautiful green color you ever 
saW, as pretty as if they ’d been painted, 
showing that water with mineral in it 
had flowed over them sometime. 

But before they could get through 
the bowlders and find gravel, the water 
came in. They had no way, with the 
mining of those days, to get it out 
except hoisting it in tubs, so these 
two shafts were not much use, and the 
question was whether to sink another 
shaft next year or to throw up the job. 
We could spend the winter getting to- 
gether supplies again, and we had just 
enough encouragement not to know 
whether it was worth while or not. 

But the miners were most of them 
losing faith, and they were pretty much 
busted by this time. Winter was com- 
ing on; and so in November a miner’s 
meeting was callegl at Matt Foote’s 
store at Second Garote to study ways 
and means, and decide whether work 
should be continued. 

My brother and I went over early in 
the evening, and told my wife we 
would be back early. Most of the 
seventeen owners were there, but a few 
of those that were most discouraged 
sent word that they would surrender 
their share to the rest. So the whole 
property belonged to those who were 
present, and we could do as we chose 
with it. 

Well, we discussed it this way and 
that, and did n’t seem to come to any 
conclusion. Chamberlain and Chaffee 
had faith in it, you see, and the rest of 
us thought it was just a gamble whether 
it was worth all we might put into 
it or worth nothing. The evening was 
pretty well gone and we had n't come 
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to any decision, when one of the miners 
made a proposition. He proposed that 
we play a game of rounce, and the last 
man out should have the mine. Then 
he could do just as he chose with it, 
stop it or go on with it. 

In rounce as many as you please can 
take a hand, and they are played out 
in turn, one by one. _ I have n’t heard 
of the game forthirty years, I guess; 
but every body knew it then. It’s not 
what they call freeze-out, but a peculiar 
game,— something on the principle of 
poker. 

Well, that took the notion of the 
crowd, and they called for cards and all 
sat down and started in. One after 
another of the boys dropped out, and as 
each one went, his share in the mine 
came to the rest of us, till finally it got 
past midnight, and there were only two 
left in the game, and those were Chaffee 
and I. 

Now, the effect of the game is, that 
the first one goes out pretty quick, and 
the next one takes a little longer, and 
when it comes to the last two, they 
might play three hours, and not get out. 
So we played on a while, and finally 
Chamberlain, Chaffee’s partner, who 
had been frozen out some time before, 
and stood looking on, said he hada 
proposition to make. 

You see, Chamberlain and Chaffee 
wanted the mine, and they knew that I 
didn’t. There was considerable mining 
property there,—two or three hundred 
dollars’ worth of tools and fixings on the 
ground, besides the cabins and reser- 
voir, and they thought they could just 
store the traps, and develop the mine 
whenever they were able. They had 
confidence in it. So Chamberlain pro- 
posed that we come to an understand- 
ing on some terms, and I throw up my 
hand and let Chaffee take the mine. 

Well, if I won the game I lost, for ! 
could n’t run the mine anyway. I was 
broke, and I had no confidence in it, 
and did not want it on my hands. I 
thought it would cost more than it was 
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worth to lug the tools in. So I was 
ready to take any offer they would make. 
Chamberlain asked what I would take, 
and | intimated pretty plainly that I 
would take about what he’d give. Then 
they offered to put up for a Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner for my wife to give the boys, 
—all members of the company at Sec- 
ond. Garote. It should be the very 
best of everything that could be pro- 
cured, and my wife should boss the 
cooking, and they would give her fifty 
dollars in gold. 

They would have turkeys if they had 
to go to Sonora for them,— there were 
a few there, and they were about twenty- 
five dollars apiece; I don’t know who 
raised them. Sonora was away beyond 
Chinese Camp, way across the Tuolumne 
River, thirty miles away. They limited 
it to Sonora, or Columbia in the oppo- 
site direction. They would have tur- 
keys if they could be got within that 
distance, but no further. 

Well, the boys were all very much in 
favor of my accepting this proposition, 
and I didn’t wait long. We got very 
enthusiastic about it, and I proposed we 
should all go over and talk to my wife 
about it. So we all tramped off, laugh- 
ing and talking, over to my cabin, 
which was by itself, at quite a distance, 
and found my wife scared to death at 
being left alone all this time; when she 
heard us coming she thought it must be 
a gang of rowdies from Sonora way. I 
had not been married long, and did n’t 
know much about the way she would feel 
about such things. She was very good- 
natured about it, though, and when she 
got over her fright she agreed to help 
the boys out on the dinner, and there 
was great excitement about it for days. 

This was n’t the sort of dinner you 
could cook in a cabin kitchen, you un- 
derstand; so all hands pitched in,— 
that is, Chamberlain, and Chaffee, and 
my brother, and I,—and built an oven, 
out under the big live oaks, near my 
cabin, and then the partners began to 

collect in the materials; and when the 
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time came, everything else was given 
up, and we four turned in to cook, my 
wife bossing and we doing the work,— 
only the most critical things, of course, 
she would n’t let anybody touch but her- 
self. 

Well, everything was done up to the 
very best Eastern style. You could n’t get 
a better Thanksgiving dinner in New 
England. The turkeys had been found 
at Sonora, and the boys stipulated ex- 
pressly that there would be no less than 
four big pasties, — you see my wife was 
famous for her meat pies. We always 
had a meat pie on Sunday, and all up 
and down the country, from Big Oak Flat, 
and Chinese Camp, and Coulterville, 
everybody that had any sort of claim 
would come in to see us Sundays, and 
the fame of it would go up and down 
everywhere. Chamberlain and Chaffee 
had ransacked in every direction, and 
everything you could want to have was 
there. , 

Dinner was served at noon. It was 
set out in the shade of the oaks, handy 
by the oven. The tables were made 
of slabs, and we sat on slabs. It was 
pretty near time for snow, but they 
did n’t mind that, you know. Every- 
thing is pleasant there till the snow 
comes. Sixteen out of the seventeen 
sat down to the table——one fellow 
could n’t be there, for some reason. 
Chamberlain and Chaffee did most of 
the waiting, and my wife and I presided, 
for of course it was our dinner. 

Well, that was: probably the finest 
miner’s dinner that was ever served in 
the mountains. It was worth a mine, 
and all the trouble it had cost. us. There 
were the turkeys and the meat pies; 
there were mashed potatoes, and canned 
vegetables, peas and string beans and 
such things; of course, you could n't 
have parsnips and turnips then, -——we 
depended a good deal on canned goods. 
There were mince and apple pies, and 
jellies, and cake, and doughnuts. My 
brother made the doughnuts,— he knew 
how; we had been cooking for ourselves, 
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you know, before I got married, and we 
all could do it,—well, probably not as 
well as my wife, unless it was some 
things, such as slapjacks or beans. 
And Chaffee made the biscuits; Chaffee 
was famous all through the mountains 
for his biscuits. I suppose he was the 
best biscuit-maker in the mines, and 
they talked about his biscuits in far- 
away camps, wherever there was any- 
body that ever mined at the Garotes. 
They are famous to this very day, as 
many a Yosemite camping party knows. 

It was all served up in the nicest 
way, just as well as it could be any- 
where. It lasted all the afternoon 
pretty much. We had fruit, canned 
peaches and other fruit, and box raisins, 
and nuts,— English walnuts were the 
only kind we had in those days,—and 
coffee, and bottled cider. Every fellow 
brought his own tin plate and three- 
tined fork,—that was the only kind we 
had, of course. We had _ speeches: 
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they congratulated Chaffee for his suc- 
cess at the game of rounce, and the 
madam for the success of her dinner, 
and we never had a finer time in our 
lives. 

You must remember that all meats 
at that time were twenty-five cents a 
pound, potatoes twenty-five cents a 
pound,— nothing was less than twenty- 
five cents a pound. It could n’t have 
cost them less than several hundred 
dollars. Chamberlain and Chaffee 
never got even on that dinner, for they 
never got along to where they could 
follow up the mine, and it was aban- 
doned. It may have been worth the 
$34,000, or it may not: but that was its 
face value at the time— dnd the dinner 
did justice to it, too! 

There are just a few old miners left 
now of that crowd that sat down there. 
None of them will ever forget it. That 
was one of the dinners you remember 
as long as you live. 

Fred M. Stocking. 
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SELF-HAUNTED. 


“ WELL, Doctor,” said I, “‘ what is the 
verdict ?” 

The doctor was standing in front of 
me as I rested in my easy chair, with 
both hands thrust in his pockets; and 
the rattle of keys and the silver jingle 
of loose change were the only sounds | 
had heard for at least two minutes. 

«“ You must go away for a thorough 
rest,” said the Doctor, “where neither 
correspondents nor printer’s devils can 
reach you, you must lounge, you must 
eat, you must be passive, you must 
sleep.” 

« Well, but,” said I pettishly, twisting 
in my chair, ‘what is the matter with 
me?” 

“Nothing and everything,” replied 
the Doctor oracularly. ‘You have no 
organic disease, but your nervous sys- 
tem is in such a condition that you are 
on the very verge of a_ breakdown. 
Another fortnight of work, it may be 
even a week, would produce results 
that it might take years to combat. 
Come now,” he continued after a slight 
pause, “think of yourself dispassion- 
ately. You can neither eat nor sleep, 
it is a labor to get up in the morning, 
and a toil to go to bed at night. You 
have to drag yourself forcibly to your 
work by the iron chains of duty. You 
are as .eirritable as— well we will say 
‘the old gentleman.’ Nothing is 
right for you, and you are right for 


nothing. In short, life has become a 
burden.- You must go away, say a 
thousand miles,—better still, three 


thousand.” 

Just then Clayton came in with the 
coffee. He was my butler, valet, and 
general factotum. He had been with 
me ten years, and knew all about me. 





I picked him up in London, where he 
was very much down on his luck. ° I 
believed his story, and took him without 
a character. Clayton was devoted to 
me. 

“Clayton,” said I, “ Doctor Arbor 
says I want rest— that I must go away 
three thousand miles or so to find it. 
He has been giving me a pretty char- 
acter, I tell you. Among his other 
accusations he informed me that I was 
as irritable as the devil, only he put it 
more politely.” 


The right corner of Clayton’s 
mouth went up, although he made 


visible efforts to keep it down. 

“ Well, ” I continued, ‘ what do you 
say ?” 

“ Well, sir,” said Clayton, “I can’t 
say as your temper ‘ave been the same 
as usual, not just lately.” 

“Oh!” I ejaculated. 

“In fact, sir,” continued Clayton, 
with a little more spirit,” you ‘ave 
called me more ‘ard names the last six 
weeks nor ever you done all the ten 
years I’ve been in your service, beggin’ 
your pardon.” 

“QO,” said I, “ you need n’t beg my 
pardon; if what you say is true, I ought 
to beg yours, I think.” 

Clayton glided away, and I turned 
my head, and gazed resignedly at the 
Doctor. ‘I am afraid you are right,” 
I said slowly: “there must be some- 
thing radically wrong when I take to 
calling Clayton names.” 

Then my gaze fell upon a neat pile 
of manuscript on the writing table and 
a partly covered sheet on the blotter. 

“But my novel!” I exclaimed. 
‘‘ What about that?”” Youmustlet me 
finish it; it is three parts done.” 

For an answer the Doctor took the 
manuscript in his hand, and walking to 
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my cabinet opened a drawer with a 
key in it, placed the manuscript care- 
fully inside, shut the drawer, locked it, 
and put the key in his pocket. Then 
he turned and looked at me as a 
mother looks at her baby when she has 
taken a lump of sugar from it for its 
good. 

“You will probably rewrite it when 
you return,” was his consoling remark. 
“In the meantime it is safe.”’ 

Well, I was not angry. In fact I 
felt a sense of relief at the idea that my 
affairs were taken out of my hands, and 
that I was relieved of responsibility as 
to my actions. 

The Doctor sat down and sipped his 
coffee. There was silence, which I 
broke. 

“‘ Twelve years ago,” said I, “I spent 
three months in the mountains above 
San Bernardino, in California. I was 
alone with Nature, and she was very 
charming to me. And now I come to 
think of it, I never felt better in my 
life than when I came down from my 
mountain lair to resume the serious 
business of life. Yes, I will go there,” 
I mused, and I reached my hand out 
for the cafe noir just fortified with a tea- 
spoenful of kirsch. 

But the Doctor interposed laugh- 
ingly, “No, sir,” said he, “no more 
brain stimulants at present, if you 
please,” and he rang the bell. When 
Clayton appeared, “‘ Bring Mr. Tasbert 
a milk-shake, Clayton,” and as Clayton 
was retiring, “And Clayton, Mr. Tasbert 
and you are going to camp in the 
mountains in California; see that every- 
thing is provided in as short a time as 
possible.”’ 

“A milk-shake!”’ | murmured. “ What 
next!” and repeating, ‘a milk-shake!” 
and gazing dreamily at the Doctor I 
suppose I must have fallen asleep, for 
when I came to consciousness the Doc- 
tor was gone and the milk-shake had 
replaced the black coffee on the table 
at my side. 
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Il. 


Clayton was a model servant. All 
the relations a man could possibly 
possess, rolled into one, could not have 
given me more thought, time, care, and 
consideration, than Clayton in his one 
slim, serious, well-bred person was able 
to bestow for my use and enjoyment. 
All care was taken off my hands. I 
had but to rest in my drawing-room 
car, getting off at the dining stations 
for the principal meal of the day, and 
in the mornings for breakfast. Clayton 
ushered me to a separate table where I 
partook of viands as different in point 
of cooking from those my fellow- 
travelers were consuming as a club 
dinner is from a meal at a “ two-bit 
restaurant.”’ How it was done, I don’t 
altogether know, but I know my nerves 
were on the mend notwithstanding the 
jarring of the cars, before San Bernar- 
dino was reached. There Clayton es- 
tablished me at the hotel, and after 
serious interviews with the manager and 
the cook, went up the mountains to ar- 
range the camp. 

At the end of a week he came down 
looking bright and brown. 

“Why, Clayton,” said I, “how well 
you look!”’ 

“| think you'll be pleased, sir,’’ said 
he, “with the situation of the camp. 
There ’s only one thing as I’m doubt- 
ful of, but I thought it all out, and I 
come to the conclusion as there might 
come a time during the _ three 
months when you might like to have a 
gentleman handy to.speak to once in a 
while, and so I pitched the camp under 
a group o’ hoaks, about a hundred yards 
from the camp o’ this hother géntleman 
what his servant says feels powerful 
lonesome sometimes, and wanders about 
a deal by hisself.”’ 

A week before, I should have scolded 
Clayton for not sticking to my orders 
to the letter and providing us with a 
solitary camp, but I contented myself 
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with saying, ‘‘ Well, Clayton, I did not 
bargain for a neighbor, you remember, 
so if 1 am not satisfied, you will have 
to strike camp and pitch it somewhere 
else.”’ 

“Very right, sir,” said Clayton, and 
there the matter ended. 

After a glorious but toilsome ride up 
a very rough and ready mountain road, 
we reached the camp as the sun was 
sinking, and the west was glorious with 
golden and ruddy clouds. Each tent 
was pitched under a large oak tree, and 
the soothing murmur of the mountain 
stream that was to supply us with water 
could be heard beneficently sending its 
continuous flow to vivify the lands and 
inhabitants below us. Clayton led me 
from under the trees to a plateau, from 
which a magnificent view unfolded itself 
before us. Towns, villages, and culti- 
vated lands, were before us, with here 
and there the rocky bed ofa river whose 
waters flowed underground. “I gazed 
and gazed, and the peace of Nature at 
rest began its system of permeation. 
Like “ Joey Ladle,” I took it in at the 
pores. 

I had been standing, gazing some 
minutes, when Clayton attracted my 
attention. He pointed tothe westward, 
and on a plateau similar to the one 
upon which we stood, boldly outlined 
against the sky, 1 saw the tall gaunt 
figure of a man, long of limb and broad 
of shoulder. He stood quite still with 
his back to us. Presently he turned 
and the sharp outline of his face, with 
its sparse pointed beard showed up clear 
against the background of a fiery red 
cloud. One lock of hair was lifted by 
the gentle breeze and took the shape of 


a horn. ‘ Mephistopheles!” I mut- 
tered. 
“That is your neighbor, sir,’”’ said 
» Db 


Clayton. 
“QO, indeed! and what is his name?” 
‘His own servant does n’t know that, 

° ” . . 
sir,” replied Clayton. 
“How do you know?” 
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“ Because I asked hin, sir. 
knows him as ‘the Boss.’”’ 


He only 


III. 


The days glided by, and I lounged, 
and ate, and slept according to the 
orders of my medical adviser. I never 
put pen to paper, but left myself to 
Nature and Clayton, and let them do 
what they liked with me. As for Na- 
ture, she took me to her broad bosom, 
and clasped me in her expansive arms, 
and gently soothed me as a mother 
does a tired and .irritable child. If 
Clayton suggested a walk, I took one; 
if he spoke of a drive, I was willing to 
accompany him. 

I did not see “the Boss”’ for a long 
time, and I was so selfishly absorbed in 
my own returning well-being that I gave 
him only an occasional passing thought. 
But the novelist, who may have “an eye 
for nature,” must have two eyes for 
human nature, and as I became more 
myself I began to speculate more and 
more about my silent, unsociable neigh- 
bor. I wove all sorts of fantastic stories 
about him, made him the hero of a 
dozen tragedies, and the villain of half as 
many melodramas. Now he was a de- 
faulting clerk keeping out of the way of 
his principals in this out of the world 
place; now he was a poor beggar de- 
serted by his wife, and had come to the 
mountains to brood over his wrongs and 
One way or another, the man 
was hardly ever out of my thoughts; he 
haunted me, and refused to be dismissed. 

Now we know that if a melody 
haunts us, the only way to get rid of it 
is to sing it aloud and void it from the 
secret chambers of the brain. In like 
manner I determined to try and make 
the acquaintance of the Boss, and so by 
personal contact annul the oppression 
of imagination by which I was haunted. 

One evening I went out to my plateau 
as usual, to enjoy the panorama and 
the gorgeous sunset, and there: on his 


sorrows. 
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plateau stood the Boss. His profile 
was towards me, his hands were thrust 
into his pockets, and the stooping 
shoulders and bowed head indicated 
either the profoundest thought or the 
deepest dejection. I gazed with curi- 
osity, and as I gazed my curiosity be- 
came sympathy, and I determined, come 
what might, that this human brother 
should not lack a human hand to 
grasp his own in either pity or sym- 
pathy. 

I went to sleep with my mind full of 
the Boss, and in the morning somewhat 
to my surprise my‘enthusiasm had not 
abated. 

«“ Clayton,” said I at breakfast, “‘ have 
you heard anything more of our Me- 
phistophelean neighbor ?”’ 

“ Well,” said Clayton, “‘ 1 ’ve pumped 
the tall Chinee as waits upon him, 
but all I can get out of him is as 
the Boss is ‘heap lich,’ ‘heap much 
money,’ ‘heap good,’ ‘ heap lestless,’ 
‘ heap quiet,’ and a lot more heaps of 
the same sort. The fact is, sir, he don’t 
understand me nor I’ don’t understand 
‘im, and he ain’t much company for one 
as ‘as been used to one of his own 
species for a companion.”’ 

* Poor Clayton,” said I, “ I am afraid 
you find it very dull up here.” 

“Well, sir,” replied Clayton, “ it is 
dull, there ain’t no denying, and if 
you could spare me sometimes of a 
evening after dinner, there ’s a store 
about two miles off where they do say 
there ’s a lively lot gathers occasional, 
and though the place is blue with to- 
bacco smoke, and they spit a deal more 
than is pleasant, yet it ‘ud be a change 
for me, there ain’t no gainsaying, and 
change is good both for man and beast.”’ 

“Go by all means, my good Clay- 
ton,”’ said I, “ I have been selfish not 
to think of your loneliness before.” 

And after that my factotum spent 
most of his evenings at Vanderdecken’s 
store. But I was not always alone as 
you shall hear. 

On the morning after my resolution 
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to know the Unknown, I strolled along 
in the direction of his camp, and met him 
also strolling in the direction of my 
camp, with a huge cigar in his mouth. 

“Good morning,” said I, and made 
as if I would stop. 


“Good morning,” said he, and 
strolled deliberately. on. 
“Congenial soul,” I muttered sar- 


castically, to soothe my baffled charity, 
— or was it vanity? 

The next morning we met again, and 
so for several mornings, and nothing 
but the barest greeting passed between 
us. Then came a pause of some days. 
I was unfortunate in my choice of 
route, or the Boss avoided me, and we 
did not meet. Then again we met, 
and my companion contented himself 
with a nod only in response to my 
cordial greeting. 

Worse and worse. Any man but a 
Wolverine would have said, “Let the 
surly brute have his way,” and would 
have given up the pursuit. But I was 
determined and at last I had my reward. 

I was seated on one ofa pair of broad 
stones at a place where two roads met, 
when the Boss passed. ‘Good day,” 
I remarked. 

‘*Good day,” he replied, and he 
actually looked at me. 

“Won't you sit down and have a 
chat,” I continued. ‘ We two solitary 
beings ought to try and amuse each 
other, I think.” 

The Boss stood in front of me and I 
perceived a twinkle in his very serious 
and somewhat wild eyes. 

“My dear sir,” said he, “I hope you 
will always be ready to admit that it 
was you who sought my society, not I 
yours. On that condition I will con- 
sent to sit and chat to you.” 

“QO,” I laughed, “I am quite willing 
to tell you that I have been anxious to 
know you for over a fortnight now, and 
have been taking great pains to arrive 
at that desirable end.” 

“ Well,” said this singular individual, 
“T can tell you for your information 
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that I am not a pleasant person to 
know. I am no society man, and 
when —after a pause — when my spells 
come on I am fit company for no one.” 

“What a pity!” thought I. “ Delir- 
ium tremens; or perhaps opium.” 

“At such times,”’ he continued in his 
soft, slow, somewhat drawling tones, ‘I 
walk, and walk, and walk, and my con- 
science walks with me, until we are 
both exhausted. Now am I 
not a pretty fellow to know?” 

He was not anxious for my verdict. 
He sat on his stone and puffed away at 
his cigar with his long, lean aquiline 
face given up to perfect seriousness, 
and his attitude denoting perfect indif- 
ference. 

“Tam not afraid,” said I, although 
his last words had conjured up a series 
of fresh pictures before my mind’s 
eye. “Iam not afraid,” and I held 
out my hand. 

“So be it,” said he as he took my 
hand, and with one strong shake let it 
go. And then we fell to talking on all 
sorts of topics. 

After that morning we often met, 
and in a short time became constant 
companions. I do not think he ever 
sought me, but he would always come 
to me when I asked him, and I sought 
him every day. His personality en- 
grossed me; he was so strong a man 
mentally, so rich in information, so 
clever in talk, so shrewd, so clear. But 
he had moods, decidedly he had moods. 
Sometimes he would talk at great 
length, holding me spellbound. He 
had been all over the world and knew 
the best of every country. Sometimes 
he would let hours pass without utter- 
ing a word, listening to me as if he did 
not hear, with eyes turned inward and 
an air of being somewhere else. 

But I learned to respect these moods, 
and left him to himself during his 
silent fits, sitting by him and enjoying 
‘his presence, but refraining from inter- 
ference with his thoughts. 

VoL. xviii. —42. 
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One day I said to him laughing: 
“All this time we have not asked each 


other’s names. My name is Tarbert, — 
Fitzgerald Tarbert; and yours?” 

“The Boss,” he replied, holding me 
with his eye as the Ancient Mariner 
held the wedding-guest. ‘Some day,” 
he continued, “I promise you you shall 
know my real name, but not yet.” 

What could I say? This singular 
being had not sought my acquaintance, 
and if he did not choose to tell me his 
name I could not insist. 

But after this we were more friendly 
than ever, and I felt great delight 
because he occasionally called me Fitz. 
One night he said, 

“T have been up here in this moun- 
tain lair for five successive years, but I 
think this will be my last.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Well, I think this will be my last. 
At this time of the year I am always 
haunted. Does the brain work in 
cycles? Can you tell me that? If 
not, why every year does my con- 
science wake supreme in the months of 
July, August, and September, and 
every year with aggravated supremacy ? 
It begins in July with a restlessness 
that is unconquerable; it goes on 
through August and September with 
ever-recurring recollections strength- 
ened by imagination and fortified by 
remorse, until I am literally beside my- 
self. Yes,’ he continued with a grim 
smile, “my body walks unconsciously, 
with my other / beside it, looking it 
seriously in the face, taunting it, haunt- 
ing it, heaping up memories, calling up 
ghosts, until the period of exhaustion 
sets in.” 

‘But, my dear Boss,” said I, “you 
should not be alone. Have you no dear 
one ?”’— 


“Ah, yes,” he interrupted; “ but 
do you think I would drag my 
dear ones into my hell? My wife 


puts her arms round my neck and says, 
‘Let me go with you, dearest, my place 
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is by your side!’ But she most of all 
must never know. No, no, no, that 
would be destruction indeed.” 

“Have you no son,” I ventured, 
“who would be glad to share your 
solitude ?”’ 

He laughed outright, for the first 
and only time in our acquaintance. 

“My dainty son!” he replied. ‘“ My 
sen who was born in a palace, has been 
waited upon hand and foot since his 
birth, who has been to Oxford (where 
by the by he did wot take a degree), 
who has been received at every Euro- 
pean court, and whose associates are 
the nobility of the old world! What 
sympathy do you think there can, be 
between him and his father, who up to 
the age of twenty lived in a log hut in 
Montana? I was going to his room 
one day to give him the news of the 
result of a race that I knew he was in- 
terested in. I paused outside the half- 
opened door, hearing voices, and this 
was the speech I overheard, 

“ Awful rum old chap, the guv’nor; 
not half bad, don’t ye know,— comes 
down with the cash with great regular- 
ity and promptitude,— but rum, very 
rum.” 

“ This classical speech, the result of 
an Oxford education, was, I am bound 
to say for the credit of my son’s guests, 
received in silence, but on the counten- 
ance of the servant, who just then 
emerged from the door, there was a 
grin, which changed with ludicrous ra- 
pidity when he encountered the rum old 
guv’nor himself in the hall.” 

“ And your daughter?” I ventured. 

“ Yes, I have a daughter,” he replied. 
‘* Life hitherto has all been beautiful out- 
side to her, and let it remain so as long 
as possible. She loves me truly, but 
understand me. Thank God, no. She 
is lovely,— Spanish in movement, and 
figure, and temperament (her mother is 
a Spaniard); she has the delicate hands 
and feet and vivacious temperament of 
the American. She is very charming, 
and after my return in October, or if I 
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do not return,” he said with intensity 
of einphasis, ‘“‘ will become the Princess 
Delano. Yes, at last she has accepted 
him, and her happiness is assured.” 
These last sentences were uttered mus- 
ingly and as if my friend were unaware 
of my presence; and indeed for an 
hour at least he lay back in his chair 
with eyes wide open and fixed as if in 
a trance, and then rising suddenly he 
left me without a word. 


IV. 


It was evening. I was sitting in the 
moonlight when the Boss came in. I 
jumped up to light the lamp. 

“ No, no,” he begged, “ let us remain 
as we are.” 

So we sat in perfect silence an hour, 
at the end of which time, I, who abhor 
darkness, or a half-light, got up reso- 
lutely and lighted the lamp. 

“What can minister to a mind dis- 
eased?” This was asked gently, nay 
almost playfully. 

“ Well,” I answered in the same tone, 
“they say the lunatic asylums do that 
sometimes.” 

He was quite unmoved. “No, my 
friend,” he replied still gently, ‘it is 
not that. I have no delusions. It is 
only that I know my past, and my 
present is not unworthy of it.” 

The Boss was haggard and worn. 
The balls of his eyes looked prominent, 
his skin was yellow, his fingers twitched 
as they lay on the arms of his chair. 

“ You have been walking again?” I 
asked. 

“ All last night;” he replied quietly; 
and after a pause, in the same gentle, 
spent voice he continued. “ But I was 
not alone. The ghosts of the murdered 
and the robbed, the tortured and the 
oppressed, accompanied me.’’ I sup- 
pose he saw me start, and no wonder. 
‘““Do not be alarmed,” he said in an- 
swer to my movement. “I have never 
shed any blood, nor have I put my hands 
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into any man’s pocket. Nevertheless I 
am—”’ and then he paused again. 

“Yes,” he went on, “these ghosts 
formed a long procession. There were 
young women with shawls over their 
heads, with anxious, haggard eyes 
and worn cheeks, women whose hands 
were horny with toil, and whose eyes 
were weary with serving. These mur- 
mured hoarsely: ‘Return us what you 
lured us into giving you.’ There were 
men, jaunty and trim in their dress, 
but with fierce faces and vengeful eyes, 
and these murmured with oaths, ‘ We 
robbed and were imprisoned for you,— 
give it back! give it back!’ There 
were comely matrons who shrieked in 
my ears, ‘ Our little ones were starved 
and went shabby for you; return what 
we gave you.’ Old women with scant, 
white locks and tattered clothing tried 
to clutch me with lean fingers crooked, 
and withsunken eyes and open mouth 
like masks of Tragedy, said no word, 
but looked unutterable things. Old 
men raised knotted sticks and threat- 
ened me, and glared with mad eyes in 
which the passion of the gambler had 
quenched the calm light of experience. 
Ah! it was horrible! and all so real, so 
real!’’ He shuddered. 

“And then came a crowd of men and 
women, some with the mark of ropes 
around their necks, some with faces 
drawn and bodies tortured with poisons, 
and last, always last, and worst,’’— here 
he put his hand over his eyes. 

At that moment Clayton appeared at 
the door of the tent and looked in, 
with a pallid and ghastly face. His 
lips worked, but at first no words came, 
and he gasped for breath. ‘QO, sir,” 
he began presentiy, while the Boss still 
sat with his eyes shaded, “O, sir,” 
and even now the words came pant- 
ingly, his agitation was so great. ‘QO, 
sir, such a dreadful thing has happened! 
Dick Darley —shot hisself through the 
brain—in the store,——and fell dead 
acrost my feet. OQ Lord! He spent 
all his money and took his wife’s sav- 
ings to buy Orleans State Lottery 
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tickets, and his numbers was every one 
blanks. He was a telling us this with 
a sort o’ wan smile on his face, and we 
was all looking at him when he out 
with his revolver and blows out his 
brains. OQ, sir,’ continued Clayton, 
‘‘some of his poor brains bespattered 
my clothes,” and the man began to cry 
with strangling sobs. 

I rushed toa little cabinet for brandy, 
placed Clayton in my easiest chair, 
soothed him and ministered to him to 
to the best of my ability, and then 
wondering why the Boss had not offered 
to aid me, turned, to find him gone. 

When Clayton was a little calmer, 
“Sir,” said he, “did you notice the 
Boss?” 

‘‘No,” I said; “I was entirely taken 
up with you and your story.” 

« QO, sir,” said Clayton, “he looked 
awful, he looked like a dying man.” 

I slept no wink that night. I had 
supped fullof horrors. First, the Boss's 
horribly realistic description of his 
ghosts. It sounds tame as I wrote it, 
but the man’s concentrated inward 


agony gave it a power and intensity 
that fascinated and horrified. 


Then, Clayton’s story. Ah! what a 
night I spent. Imagination was hard 
at work about the Boss and his visions, 
Dick Darley, and his poor, innocent 
wife and children. 

The next morning broke calm and 
clear. How indifferent is nature! Here 
is an agitated, sleepless man, there one 
whose conscience is a hell, again one 
lying down with a hole in his head, done 
to death by his own miserable hand,— 
and, in another place, a woman weep- 
ing, heart-broken, clasping her chil- 
dren wildly to her breast. Nature is 
so old, she has seen all these things so 
many times! To the very old all things 
are alike indifferent. 

As for me, I resented the bright sun- 
shine and the singing birds. I should 
have welcomed a storm. A _ hurricane 
would have been more in sympathy 
with my mood than this sweet serenity. 

Clayton, who as a servant was a 
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very clever automaton, prepared my 
breakfast as usual. Nothing was for- 
gotten, nothing was badly done. If it 
had not been for the man’s pale face 
and sleepless eyes I might have thought 
last night’s story had never happened. 
We were both of us silent and gloomy. 

It was about eleven o’clock and 
I was lying in my hammock trying to 
read, and having to go back half a 
dozen times to fix the sentences in my 
mind, when Clayton appeared at the 
door of the tent. 

«QO, sir,” said he, “there ’s more of it 
yet!” And then he paused. “ The 
Boss is dead!” , 

« Dead!” I yelled, and again, ‘“‘Dead!” 
I flung myself from the hammock and 
looked helplessly round. 

I encountered the yellow face of Ah 
Lung, the Boss’s Chinaman, looking 
over Clayton’s shoulder. 


“ Yes,” he said, “‘ Boss dead. Boss 


no come bleakfast, ’im go look, Boss lie 
stiff, im go feel fingers, all stiff, dead, 
quite dead.” 


The pallor of the man’s 
face was livid; he looked like a corpse 
himself. 

I walked quickly in the direction of 
the Boss’s camp, Ah Lung by my side, 
Clayton following wearily behind. 

‘‘Him velly good man,” said Ah 
Lung; “velly lich, velly good man. 
Him give sixty dollars a month; velly 
good man.” It was only afterwards that 
I remembered Ah Lung’s words. 

Ientered the Boss’s tent, and even 
in the face of such a tragedy I could 
not help noticing the extraordinary 
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richness of the fittings. The poor Boss 
was indeed dead. On the table wasa 
gold-topped bottle labeled ‘‘chloral” 
and near it a Venetian pitcher filled with 
water, and a goblet that matched it. 

My poor friend had taken an over- 
dose of chloral,—accidentally, no 
doubt. It was easily accounted for. 
He was in the habit of taking chloral, 
had felt his restlessness coming on, and 
unable to bear another sleepless night, 
had resorted to his usual remedy, and 
as is so often the case, had taken too 
much. I explained this to Clayton and 
Ah Lung, and then I sat downto think. 
Presently my attention was arrested by 
two envelopes, side by side on a table 
against the wall of the tent. I rose 
and crossed to the table and found that 
one envelope was addressed to me and 
one to Mrs. Dick Darley. 

I tore mine open with feverish fin- 
gers. It contained only a card. On 
the side nearest to me I read: “ Tele- 
graph Mrs. Bicknell, Palazzo della Riva, 
Venice’’; and on the other I read,_— 

“Edward Levando, 
Orleans State Lottery.” 

The mystery was solved. This death 
was no accident, but a deliberate suicide. 
The tortured conscience could bear no 
more. Dick Darley’s dreadful end had 
put a period to the miserable life that 
had enriched itself at the expense of 
others. 

Edward Levando had married 
wife under a false name, and she had 
never known his history or the sources 
of wealth. 


his 
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“AH wait,” he cries, “ but a little longer,” — 
The young eyes glowing with holy fire,— 

“And man through me shall grow purer, stronger; 
My words shall echo, my deeds inspire. 

It lifts man’s soul from its weight of sorrow — 
The Good —the Beauty —I dream and plan; 

_ There comes tomorrow, and then tomorrow, 

And yet tomorrow, and I a man.” 


By the cliff whence the waves their gray gloom borrow 
The sweetest of sweet-voiced Echoes lay, 
And murmured, ‘Tomorrow! Tomorrow! Tomorrow!”— 
JVas there a thrill as of mocking laughter, 
Sounding long after, 
And dying away? 


The swift years speed and his life is Duty ;— 
Ah, the old time light in the eyes is dead; — 

“T am, faithful still to my dream of Beauty; 
Tomorrow, tomorrow is mine!”’ he said. 


By the cliff whence the waves their gray gloom borrow 
The sweetest of sweet-voiced Echoes lay, 
And murmured, “Tomorrow is mine! Tomorrow!" — 
Was there a thrill as of mocking laughter, 
Sounding long after, 
And dying away? 


The swift years speed and the light is failing; 
The dim eyes turn to the misty west; 

The white head droops, and he ‘stands bewailing,— 
Earth’s wearied, dejected, disheartened” guest. 
‘‘Too late! There will be no morrow’s greeting; 
Of my grand, great Work but the ruined shell; 

I have always dreamed, as the years were fleeting, 

‘There is yet tomorrow!’’—The dark night fell. 


By the cliff whence the waves their black gloom borrow 
The sweetest of sweet-voiced Echoes lay; 
“ There is yet tomorrow!” she echoed,“ Tomorrow!’ — 
Was there a thrill as of tender sadness, 
Changing to gladness, 
And dying away? 


Charlotte W. Thurston. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE GOLD BLUFF EXCITEMENT. 


THE reader, by referring to a chart of 
the coast, will find, a little north of 
Trinidad, a headland called Gihon 
Bluff. The following paper tells how it 
came by this name, and the incidents 
related form a part of the history of the 
Gold Bluff excitement of 1850. 

When I landed in San Francisco, in 
the middle of January, 1850, after a 
six months’ voyage around the Horn, 
the first acquaintance I met was Mr. 
Fred Kohler, afterwards Chief of the 
Fire Department. He had a jewelry 
store in a low, one-story building on 
Clay Street, a few doors above Kearny, 
and next door to the office of Colonel 
Stevenson,— who was, by the way, a 
very active man in those days. In the 
rear of this store was a large shed, where 
Mr. Kohler and Mr. David C. Broder- 
ick conducted what was known as the 
‘Miners’ Mint,” where they coined gold 
dust into five and ten dollar pieces. 
On the other side was a house called 
the American Hotel —a well kept place, 
among whose guests I recall Mr. and 
Mrs. Lucian Herman, and Miss Tallfry, 
afterward wife of Surgeon Woods, of 
the Charleston. 

I had known Mr.: Kohler in New 
York, so I stepped in tg see him at 
once. He seemed delighted tosee me, 
and with the usual hospitality of the 
day, invited me to swing my hammock 
in the “ Mint.” .This was big luck, for 
lodgings were scarce and dear, — many 
of the inhabitants lived in tents, and 
even a good-sized packing box did not 
go long without a tenant; so I ac- 
cepted with gratitude. 

I had not been long in the “ Mint” 
when I made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Jack Tillman, an employee of Mr. 
Kohler. Jack was much given to 
poetry, and of a lively imagination. 
He was getting $16 a day, —-some jew- 


elers received $20— but like every one 
else then, he expected to strike it rich 
in the mines, and wages of any amount 
were of little consequence. The busi- 
ness of the “ Mint” brought together 
many miners, and the air, was fnll of 
exciting stories of rich discoveries. 
One of the most enticing reports was 
about the Forks of the Klamath aud 
Trinity rivers. Jack became greatly 
excited over these stories, and we 
talked it over and determined to try 
our fortunes at the Forks. 

But the way to get there was the 
question, as the country was little 
known and said to be inhabited by 
troublesome Indians. This did not de- 
ter us, as the spirit of adventure was 
strong within us. ° 

An old-fashioned bark named the 
Hector, Captain Kemp master, Mr. 
Fred Woodworth consignee, was moored 
astern of the old Niantic, (then used as 
a store ship,) at the corner of Clay and 
Sansome streets. She was up for Trin- 
idad Bay, and we decided to take 
passage on her. I think the fare was 
sixty dollars in the cabin. 

We provided ourselves with the ordi- 
nary camping outfit,—a small tent and 
some provisions,—and embarked. We 
found the cabin aceommodations lim- 
ited to four bunks, but there was a 
camp of some forty or fifty Frenchmen 
between decks. These were a fine 
body of men, very intelligent; many of 
them were professional men. 

The bark sailed about the middle of 
March, and went rapidly down the bay 
on an ebb tide; but when we got out- 
side we were met by a strong head 
wind, which lasted throughout the voy- 
age; and as the Hector wasa poor sailer 
close-hauled, we made little headway. 
The occupant of the berth below me 
was alittle man named Captain Trundy. 
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He was a sea-faring man, but he had 
been married just before he left home 
for the gold fields; and as the bark 
would pitch and heave, and day after 
day make no apparent headway, it told 
terribly on the Captain. We were 
thrown so closely together that he be- 
came confidential; and he would curse 
his luck for having left so dear a 
spouse, and wonder if he would ever 
see her again! 

We kept on this way for about three 
weeks, and then the provisions began 
to give out. The captain ran up within 
seven or eight miles of land, but could not 
see anything that looked like Trinidad, 
so he concluded to put about and return 
to San Francisco. As the land seemed 
so near, however, it was proposed to 
lower a boat, make the shore,and try, 
if possible, to find out our position. To 
this the captain consented; but as he 
was short of hands, four of us volunteered 
to go. We put in some provisions and 
water and pushed off. We had not 
gone far when we were up to the 
thwarts with water, and were reluctantly 
compelled to turn back. We barely 
reached the ship in a sinking condition. 
The boat had been so long out of 
water that her seams were all open. 

As I look back now, what a foolish 
venture that was! for had we reached 
the shore, what possible information 
could we expect to get? The beach 
was even then strewn with the wreck of 
a vessel that had gone ashore but a 
short time before, and I think all hands 
were killed by the Indians. Had we 
escaped the Indians, we never could 
have got off again, the surf was so high. 
The plight we were in saved us a good 
deal of ridicule as we made the bark. 

The Captain now concluded he had 
run too far north, so he put about, and 
running before the wind, it was not 
long before we came to anchor in Trin- 
idad Bay. 

We had scarcely landed when we 
were notified by a Doctor Clapp that 
the place was.-all pre-empted, but that, 
by courtesy, we might remain. Mr. 
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Tillman and I immediately began 
pitching our tent and getting things into 
order. We then started out to take in 
the town, which seemed to consist of 
about a dozen tents pitched in the most 
accessible place. One near me was fit- 
ted up with a rude bar. Among the 
inhabitants of this rudimentary town, I 
remember that 1 met Judge Tobin, now 
of the Hibernia Bank, and Mrs. Tobin, 
Smythe Clarke, of the Bohemian Club, 
Frank Lemon, Harry Mathews and 
Mr. Cogswell, of Oakland, Major Sailes, 
Major Rowe, D. B. Horton, of Los 
Angeles, and J. P. Sheppard. 

Shortly after we went to bed, the 
heavens opened, and down came the 
rain, likewise the tent, owing to our in- 
experience in putting it up. This gave 
me time to reflect, and I could not help 
thinking 1 was a fool to come all the 
way round the Horn to such a fine 
place as San Francisco, and then leave 
it to begin life in this way. But with 
the morning the clouds broke away 
and the sun came out bright and beau- 
tiful. So after a good breakfast, we got 
our tent up again, and after putting it in 
order, started out to see the children 
of the forest. 

The novelty of our appearance was a 
little dulled to them by those that had 
preceded us, but they were entirely 
new tous. They were perfectly friendly 
and good-natured, but eternally beg- 
ging. ‘“Ah-cheek ah-auny,” or some- 
thing like it, that meant, “Give us 
something,” was in the mouth of every 
one, from the chief down to the smallest 
child. They would not touch our food, 
but wanted anything else, from a but- 
ton to a hatchet. 

The woods around Trinidad were, at 
this time, the spring of the year, 
very beautiful. What with them, and 
the novelty of being in an Indian 
country, I quite forgot my original 
plan for a time, and spent many days 
in wandering about the woods and 
visiting the Indians, and was very 
happy. 

Meanwhile a party of about a dozen 
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were getting ready to start for the 
Trinity River gold fields, and they in- 
vited me to join them. I accepted.the 
invitation,and hastened my preparations, 
as we were to start in a few days. Our 
route to the Trinity would be over a 
mountainous country, traversed only by 
Indian trails, and all our provisions, 
tools, and arms, had to be packed on our 
backs, for there wefe no pack animals 
in Trinidad at that time. Mr. Mathews 
owned a large pack train that was 
coming over the mountains, but his 
mules had not yet arrived; and even if 
they had, packing was a dollar a pound, 
which was a poor show for us. Mr. 
Mathews had just come in in advance 
of his train, and represented the Indians 
as dangerous ; but the news did not 
deter us from starting as soon as all was 
ready. 

The way we packed things on the 
back in those days was to get the big- 
gest sack we could find, sew up the 
open end, make an opening in the cen- 
ter to put the head through, and throw 
it thus over the shoulders; then we 
would fill up the ends with all a fellow 
could stagger under. Mind you, we 
were supposed to be carrying provisions 
fora month. I recollect one fellow, a 
New Zealander, who, besides his blan- 
kets, tools, and arms, had a one hundred 
pound sack of flour on his shoulders. 

During all this time the weather was 
delightful. So we made an early start, 
bidding farewell to Jack Tillman, who 
was not going with us, and socn found 
ourselves following an Indian trail 
through the beautiful forest. We were 
so heavily loaded down that one poor 
fellow, in going down a steep place, 


was overbalanced and went head over , 


heels. Why he was not strangled is a 
mystery, but he was not, neither was 
he hurt. You could n’t hurt anybody 
in those days. 

How I enjoyed this trip through the 
woods! ’T is true, the pack was heavy, 
but what was that?—my heart was 
light. Had I been handicapped like 
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Captain Trundy it would have been a 
different matter. We were a motley 
set as we straggled along, but all in 
high spirits, expecting rich finds. We 
knew nothing whatever about the route, 
except that we had to strike off per- 
haps eighty miles to the north and 
inland. We had met no one that had 
been over it except Mr. Mathews, and 
there was no road of any sort to fol- 
low. : 

After struggling on all day, and mak- 
ing some nine or ten miles,—were I to 
judge by my feelings, I should say 
fifty, — we came to a bluff looking down 
on a beach, and out on the ocean. As 
it was near the close of the day, we 
camped here. 

When we got about in the morning, 
we found that a number of things were 
missing from the camp. We talked the 
matter over, and several of us started 
to find the thgeves. Presently we 
struck a narrow trail that led down to 
the beach. We followed it, and had 
not gone far when we came upon a 
group of miserable huts. My compan- 
ions at once began firing their guns. 
The occupants of the huts, who had 
been fast asleep, ran out and scattered. 
Some of the party went into the huts, 
and found a rifle and other articles, 
which the Indians had stolen during the 
night; likewise about a dozen hatchets, 
which they had picked up from time to 
time at Trinidad. On this, our men 
began firing at the Indians. I protested 
strongly against this cowardly and 
wanton murder of ‘the poor naked 
savages, but I know there were several 
killed. One poor fellow in particular 
had run and hid himself among the 
rocks when the firing began, but his 
curiosity tempted him to peep out, and 
he had no sooner showed himself than 
a ball struck him in the breast. He 
leaped into the air and then fell back. 
I went and clambered over the rocks 
and saw him lying in a heap, his long 
hair spreading about him in every di- 
rection. In another instance I jumped 
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and caught the hammer of a gun on 
my finger as it descended, afd saved 
one life. All this was very early in the 
morning and seemed to me a dreadful 
way to begin our journey. 

As the party retraced their steps up 
the narrow trail, I happened to be the 
last, and by accident I glanced back. 
But for that, I should have had an 
arrow in my back: an Indian had crept 
up behind me, and with his arrow 
drawn to his shoulder was about to dis- 
charge it. Seeing himself discovered, 
he fled to the brush. 

When we got back to camp, we 
found those that had remained’ prepar- 
ing breakfast. They were all quite 
jubilant at what had happened, and 
said that was the way to serve Indians. 
When I remonstrated, they simply 
laughed at me. I singled out one who 
I thought sympathized with me, took 
him aside, and proposed that we return 
together. I was afraid to go back 
through the woods alone, and I did not 
wish to remain with the party. Much 
to my disappointment, he refused, and 
repeated as the rest did, that that was 
the way to serve Indians. 

Up to this time I had enjoyed my 
trip; my load was heavy, but I was 
strong, the forest was new to me, and 
I suffered nothing from fatigue. But 
now everything was changed. I was 
associated with men who thought noth- 
ing of murder. My heart was heavy, 
and I would have given anything to 
have left them instantly. I had never 
seen such an affair before, and it made 
me sick at heart. 

After breakfast we descended to the 
beach, and continued our journey 
mostly through the sand. This was 
very fatiguing, and it made it more so 
that I had nothing in common with my 
party, and would not talk with them. 
Towards the close of the day. we 
reached what I think are called the 
Bald Hills. Here we were to leave the 
coast, and strike inland over a moun- 
tainous country. Before we began the 








ascent we sat down to rest. Presently 
as we sat there, a young Indian girl 
came along the beach,and right up to 
us. She seemed to be in the greatest 
distress, sobbing and waving her hands. 
We had doubtless killed her father, or 
some one dear to her. As she passed 
by, she looked back at us with such. 
agonized reproach that it lessened the 
courage of those bravoes perceptibly. 

After a weary climb we made the 
summit, and sat down to rest. We 
could see from here the beach we had 
just passed over, some nine or ten 
miles. Presently we saw in the 
distance what appeared like a body of 
Indians coming to attack us. The girl, 
we concluded, had been a messenger, 
sent ahead to warn the Indians in 
advance of us of our approach. We 
were badly scared, for there was no 
cover on these Bald Hills; but we made 
a breastwork with our rolls of blankets 
and camping ‘traps, behind which we 
could lie down when it became _ neces- 
sary. Had the Indians come up, | 
would have joined their side could I 
have made them understand, for I was 
put in the position of having to fight, 
to save my own life, on the side of men 
that I now detested and _ believed 
altogether in the wrong. It was a try- 
ing moment as we saw them coming 
nearer and nearer. How we strained 
our eyes! 

Presently some one said, “ No Indian 
would carry a rifle on his shoulder in 
that way!” Could they be white men? 
We did not know of any party that 
was intending to start immediately 
after us. But yes, away in the distance 
we caught the faintest strain of the old 
song, “Dearest Mae.” As they ap- 
proached, there could be no mistake. 

I was so delighted at the chance to 
get away from this miserable set that I 
sprang up and ran down to meet the 
newcomers. I hastily told them all that 
had happened, and begged to be allowed 
to join them. When they heard my 
story they said, “Come.by all means!” 
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Greatly relieved, I took up my march 
with them. They proved not to be 
bound for the mines, but an exploring 
party, going up the coast to find port- 
ages, and anchorages for vessels ; so 
they had already reached the point 
where their route diverged from that 
of the first party, going on along the 
_coast, instead of striking up over the 
hills. I had no objection to this 
change of program,—anything to get 
away from the crowd of bravoes, and 
to escape going through eighty miles 
or so of Indian country in such com- 
pany. To tell the truth, I was not es- 
pecially set on getting to the mines; I 
was out in search of adventure,— if the 
mines came in, well and good; if they 
did n’t, well and good. 

“Where are your blankets and 
arms?” some one said. 

I told him I had left them behind, 
and I would rather go without them 
than meet those fellows ‘again; I had a 
real horror of it. They told me I must 
have my outfit, so I made them promise 
to wait for me, and reluctantly went 
back. 

When I reached the top, where the 
other party still were, without saying a 
word, I began to pack up. The leader 
came up and demanded of me where 
I was going. I told him plainly that I 
was going to leave, and why. They 
said I should not do it, and made 
threats to prevent me. _ I felt that it 
admitted of no debate,—I was going 
to leave; and picking up my rifle, I 
asked, “Who will stop me?” and went 
on packing up as quickly as I could, 
and then descended rapidly to the wait- 
ing party. 

As soon as I joined them, we moved 
on, and before long came tocamp. As 
we sat around the fire that night, I 
could not but notice the difference 
between them and my late companions. 
Though they were roughly dressed, 
their conversation was that of business 
and professional men. One of them I 
afterward knew as Mr. Gray, of the 
firm of Fonda & Gray. 





The next day about noon we made 
Klamath River. . I cannot describe my 
feclings as we came upon this beautiful 
stream. We rounded a bluff, and there 
was that sheet of silver flowing swiftly 
on and mingling its waters with the 
Pacific just a few yards away. Look- 
ing up stream, we saw that the thick 
woods grew from the highlands down 
to the water’s edge. In the distance 
we could see an Indian gliding along 
in his canoe. This was Sunday, and 
there seemed to be a Sabbath stillness; 
no sound could be heard except the oc- 
casional wail of some wild animal in 
the forest. It did seem like intruding 
on forbidden ground. 

The river seemed alive with salmon 
and seal,—yet here in this sequestered 
place was going on that interminable 
war, the struggle for existence. A seal 
would dive and presently appear with a 
salmon in his mouth, which he would 
thrash upon the water, breaking it to 
pieces. Then a cloud of gulis would 
swoop down upon him, and seize the 
pieces, so that, though surrounded with 
plenty, he had to fight for the little he 
got, like common humanity. 

We must have been the first white 
men that ever stood on that bank, and 
we saw the primeval forest undisturbed. 
No one knew anything about the coun- 
try then. Yet oddly enough, another 
pioneer party was arriving there simul- 
taneously with us, and on the same 
errand, though from San Francisco, not 
Trinidad. 

The schooner Laura Virginia, Captain 
Ottinger, had just come to anchor -on 
the north side, about a mile away. We 
hailed an Indian in a canoe by firing a 
gun. He came up to the bank, looking 
at us with so much curiosity that we 
concluded we were the first white men 
he had ever seen. For a few beads, he 
willingly set us across to the other side. 
Soon after we landed, a boat came from 
the schooner and invited us on board. 

As we neared the schooner, | recog- 
nized my friend Jack Tillman. She 
had touched at Trinidad and he had 
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taken passage for San Francisco. The 
Laura had on board a large party, who 
intended to pre-empt all sites that 
would be available for portage to the 
northern mines. They all seemed 
happy to be at anchor, for they had 
had a rough and dangerous time in 
crossing the bar. They were a jolly 
set, and invited me to spend the night 
on board. 

In the morning, as I was about to 
leave, Mr. Charles B. Young, one of 
our early bankers, came up to me and 
made me a proposition. He wanted 
me to join one of his party, to go 
ashore and take up a town site on the 
south bank of the river. I was to re- 
ceive one hundred dollars a month and 
provisions, and remain until the schooner 
came back. 

I accepted the proposition, and was 
then introduced to a Mr. James Kel- 
logg (at present with Puget Sound 
Lumber Company), who was to be my 
companion. 

It was not long before a boat was 
loaded with tools and provisions, and 
the captain and some of the crew came 
ashore and put up for us a log and 
brush house in the woods, about one 
hundred feet from the river bank, which 
was here about ten feet high. The 
house was built by selecting a large 
tree, which supported the ridgepole; 
against this were placed logs in a 
slanting position. These were covered 
with brush, and the front was protected 
by a wicker door, which was to be 
closed at night. On the trunk of the 
tree, at the back of the hut, were hung 
all our arms and tools, making it look 
like a hardware shop. After finishing 
this hut, the captain and the others 
bade us goodby; and I do not think 
any of us felt over-cheerful as they de- 
parted. 

Now began our life among the Ind- 
ians. We had not been long alone 
when we were visited by a party of 


them. They were splendid looking 
men,—fine faces, long hair falling 
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down their backs, well developed bodies, 


but nude. They were very friendly, 
and glad to see us. The first break 
they made was to take in the cabin. 
By standing in the door Mr. Kellogg 
prevented them from entering, which 
they tried several times to do. The 
display of arms and tools on the tree 
attracted their curiosity and interest ir- 
resistibly. As they took their depar- 
ture they expressed more than ordinary 
friendship. Kellogg thought they over- 
did the thing. 

That night we slept the sleep of 
youth and fatigue. In the morning we 
saw a large empty space on the tree 
that was so artistically arranged the 
night before. Those fellows had actu- 
ally entered our cabin, crawled over us, 
and stolen two of our axes and other 
tools without waking us! We had not 
thought of being on the lookout; we 
felt safe, there. 

I was not sorry to have the axes 
gone, for we had been expected to clear 
away the forest. But I now for the first 
time realized cur position, alone 
among savages,—for the schooner left 
that morning. I was most fortunate in 
my companion, however. Mr. Kellogg 
was a kind, well-informed gentleman. 
So we set about making the best of our 
situation. 

We had one ax left. So after 
breakfast Kellogg would map out the 
work by selecting the biggest tree for 
me to annihilate. Now Kellogg knew 
just as much about woodcraft as I did; 
so after hacking about five minutes, he 
would come around to see how my 
work was progressing. During one of 
these respites he ventured the question 
whether I knew anything about Swe- 
denborg. I was sorry to own up that 
I did not, but intimated that I should be 
glad to gain any information he could 
impart. The subject seemed a little 
intricate, but Mr. Kellogg was a zeal- 
ous teacher, and he must have consid- 
ered me an interested scholar, for when I 
thought I had chopped enough, I would 
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bring up Swedenborg and ask for more 
light,— and that was the end of chopping 
for that day. 

The Indians when they first came to 
visit us were very friendly, and gener- 
ally brought their wives and children 
along, and made a family visit, spend- 
ing a good deal of time with us; and 
between Swedenborg and them, the 
time seemed to pass delightfully. They 
pleased me very much. They were a 
fine class of humanity, undeveloped of 
course as to our civilized ideas of prop- 
erty, but they lived according to their 
lights, and they were physically per- 
fect,— the result of the fine living they 
could have there, joined with exercise; 
plenty to eat, and work to get it. The 
men were naked, the women wore bead 
aprons, and were scrupulously modest. 
These families were very social and 
pleasant, they almost seemed as if they 
were civilized. 

We picked up something of their 
language, and they of oars; but we 
could have gotten along without any 
language, the Indians are so wonder- 
fully vivid and~expressive, with signs; 
you can get into communication right 
away. 

But this life was too good to last long. 
We noticed that the family visits began 
to drop off, and strange Indians began 
to make ts feel very uncomfortable. 
They would glide close to the bank in 
their canoe, not making the least noise, 
and in an instant, half a dozen would 
be before us, as though they had risen 
from the earth. 

Fortunately for me, Mr. Kellogg was a 
very cool and brave man. On such oc- 
casions he would sit right in the door,— 
and they would come and peer oyer 
him, and try to get into the house! It 
was very evident that they intended to 
take us by surprise, for they had an 
irresistible desire to get what we had 
left. They had by this time stolen neariy 
everything we had. Mr. Kellogg had 
a Colt’s repeating rifle, which with the 
exception of a little smooth-bore rifle 
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belonging to me, was all the arms we 
had. So as soon as these suspicious 
parties made their appearance, Mr. 
Kellogg, not wishing to show the least 
appearance of alarm, would throw his 
cloak over his shoulder, conceal a ham- 
mer under it, and await events. Mean- 
while I would take the repeater and 
retire about sixty feet, to have them 
covered in case of an attack. 

On one occasion, as Kellogg sat 
guard in this way, one ugly devil stood 
over him with a long knife in his hand. 
Kellogg looked him square in the eye, 
for he knew he meant mischief. I had 
him already covered, awaiting the 
signal. But Kellogg seized the savage 
by the arm, and in a cool, determined 
manner led him to his canoe, and told 
him to leave, which he did, followed by 
the others, whom I had no trouble then 
in starting. I mention this as a singu- 
lar instance of coolness and nerve. I 
am satisfied that had Kellogg shown 
the least fear he would have been killed. 

Many days as the sun began to sink 
in the west, and we sat watching it 
on the bank of that beautiful stream, 
we wondered if we should ever see it 
rise! Every now and then an Indian, 
in the role of a friend, would drop in 
and tell us that our throats were to be 
cut that night. We were by this time 
on the war-path, but want of sleep and 
constant strain of nerve began to tell 
on us. Our one ax we guarded with 
special care. In order that it should 
never be out of sight it was placed in a 
conspicuous spot, where we could con- 
tinually see it from any point,— but, 
alas, it went too. They had had their 
eye on that all along, and many and 
frequent were their incursions to get it. 
We had foiled them many times.. But 
on this occasion, without the least warn- 
ing, six Indians suddenly appeared 
before us, and seeing them naked 
threw us off our guard concerning the 
ax, though we always stood apart and 
were watchful. They seemed to be in 
unusually high spirits, and quite frolic- 
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some, for Indians, and we made as if 
we shared their feelings. Just as they 
were about to depart, two of them went 
up to Mr. Kellogg and put their 
arms affectionately about him; two 
others made an advance upon me, 
which I repelled; the other two, our 
attention thus taken, walked quickly 
down to the canoe. All at once they 
all disappeared as if they had sprung 
into the air. We thought instantly of 
the ax. It was gone. 

We had a canoe, which we always 
drew up on the bank before going to 
bed. This they were eternally trying 
to steal. Often they would come in the 
middle of the night, and be just in 
the very act of vanishing with it; but 


.it was heavy and they could not get it 


without some noise. We were now so 
trained that the slightest cracking of a 
twig would make us start up. One 
night, hearing the faintest crack, I crept 
to the wicket door. There were six 
Indians, three on a side, quietly walk- 
ing off with the canoe. I sang out, 
and quick as thought they dropped the 
canoe and vanished, except one. ° This 
one, failing to get away quickly, and 
thinking fhat he was covered, came 
crouching right to the door. He 
seemed almost paralyzed with fear, ex- 
pecting to be shot. Seen through the 
lattice door, with just light enough to 
show his dusky form and long hair fall- 
ing over him, he looked like a devil. 

We now concluded to take turns 
standing watch. I .would generally 
take the first watch,—-sitting in suspense, 
with my rifie, ready to spring out. 
What I suffered most from was that the 
nervous strain made me cold. O, what 
would I not give to sleep in peace! I 
do not remember how long this would 
last, but after a time I would conclude 
to just shut my eye for a moment,— 
and that eye would never open again 
till the sun was well up and we had 
had a good night’s rest. 

The Indians were now getting so 
bold, and we’so worn out, that we con- 


cluded to leave. About a half mile 
between us and the beach, a party of 
five or six had taken up a location on 
the bank of the river, and had built a 
log house. They told us that they 
were terribly harassed by the Indians, 
and almost everything had been stolen 
from them. At their request we joined 
their number, still waiting the return of 
the schooner. Among them was a Mr. 
Arthur, a brother-in-law of Mr. Beals, a 
Front Street merchant. They had 
come in to divide our claim, of course, 
and hold the place for some other 
party,— but all desire of taking up land 
and animosity of rival claimants was lost 
in the instinct of self-protection. 

The Indians were so aggressive that 
a conflict on several occasions was 
barely averted. It had got to the 
point when something had to be done. 
Mr. Kellogg and I determined to bring 
it to an issue, so that night before going 
to bed it was agreed to open fire on 
any intruder. As Mr. Kellogg was 
rather near-sighted, he gave me his 
repeater, trusting to me. 

We all lay that night with our arms 
alongside us; but somehow I could not 
sleep. The idea got mto my head 
that should the rifle go off it would 
tear my side out; sol set it standing 
against the logs. 

I had fallen into a sound sleep, when 
Mr. Kellogg touched, me at the same 
time whispering, ‘“‘ Gihon, see that In- 
dian!” 

Instantly I was wide awake. Sure 
enough, there he stood. The camp- 
fire was nearly out, and cast just light 
enough to see his form: he had taken 
down the door, and in a stooping posi- 
tion was in the act of entering. As I 
reached for my rifle, 1 made a slight 
noise, and the figure moved; sitting up 
in bed, I fired as quickly as possible, 
right for the center of the door. In- 
stantly the figure fell. For a time all 
was silence, while I sat waiting for the 
next one. Then to our amazement a 
voice said, ‘‘ Who are you firing at?” 
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«“ My God!” I said, “ Arthur, is that 
you?” 

When Mr. Arthur found the bullet 
was aimed at him he turned quite faint, 
so that we had to carry him in. When 
he recovered, he said he heard a noise, 
and had crept to the door; but just 
then he heard me reach for my rifle, 
and looked around. That was what 
saved him, for the ball, aimed at the 
center of the door, had grazed him 
right across the breast, tearing his shirt. 

There was no more sleep that night. 
Poor Arthur, it was a long time before 
he regained his composure! and a long 
time before I did, for I should have felt 
bad about it all my life if I had killed 
him. 

We felt that this kind of life could 
not continue. We had got down to 
one pan; and every night we expected 
to have the house Set on fire or torn 
down, and to be speared as we tried to 
escape. If they had been more used 
to white men they would have used us 
up. But they had no idea what power 
we might have in reserve; they were 
dreadfully afraid of our guns, and they 
thought there was something super- 
natural about us, and no one knew 
what we might do. 

One morning a party of four, one of 
them a Mr. Hoyt, came to our camp. 
They brought a specimen of gold 
that had just been discovered on the 
beach, at a place that they called 
Gold Bluff. The leader of the party 
was a German, named Ehrenburg; he 
will be well remembered by old-timers. 
He was a small man, but wiry; he was 
a surveyor by profession, but had traded 
and lived among the Indians a great 
deal, and was very daring among them, 
—a second Kit Carson. He wanted 
volunteers to go to Trinidad with him, 
as he was very anxious to take his 
specimens there, and make arrange- 
ments for mining. As Mr. Kellogg 
was very anxious to get letters, and 
know what was going on, he readily 
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consented to my going along. I think 
our party consisted of six, one of whom 
was Mr. Gray. 

We were about fifty miles from Trin- 
idad, and Gold Bluff was on the way, 
about ten miles from us. Ehrenburg 
must have heard there were whites on 
the Klamath, and so came up there 
first to strengthen his party before 
making the trip. He expected trouble 
at Redwood Creek, about half-way to 
Trinidad, for he had heard that the In- 
dians there were very hostile, and had 
tried to drown several parties in ferrying 
them across. 

Redwood Creek is a small stream 
that flows into a large lagoon, which 
is separated from the ocean by a narrow 
beach. Inthe winter, or after heavy 
rains in the spring, this lagoon rises, and 
breaks through the sand-spit to the 
ocean, flowing with great force. When I 
passed this place before, this charfnel 
had not been made, so that our travel 
along the beach was uninterrupted; but 
now it was running like a_ mill-race. 
When we came up and wanted to be 
set across, the Indians were very sulky, 
and exacting in their demands. Ehren- 
burg, however, was provided with some 
beads and trinkets, and managed to 
make a bargain, so we got along all 
right. 

The next day we made Trinidad. 
The news that we brought of the 
finding of gold, and the _ speci- 
mens, made quite an excitement, and 
started a party who, proposed to set out 
the very next day, and stake cut claims. 
In this party were Major Rowe, Smythe 
Clarke, Frank Lemon, P. B. Horton, 
and five or six others. They did in 
fact get off the next day in the morn- 
ing, after hasty preparations. 

About noon, Ehrenburg came to my 
tent, and proposed that Mr. Hoyt and 
I should start that afternoon, without 
telling our purpose, and push past the 
other party, and stake out claims before 
them. We had just come in from a 
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fifty-mile walk, and there were no vol- 
unteers for this forced march. But 
Hoyt and I consented to go. 

We had one small rifle and a pistol, 
and before starting, we provided our- 
selves with small swords, which we 
bought from a Frenchman, who had for 
sale beads and other trinkets for trad- 
ing with the Indians. These swords 
were made like large daggérs, about 
two feet long. The handle of mine 
had not been riveted, but this I did 
not know. 

It was afternoon before we started, 
but as we were lightly packed, we walked 
very rapidly, and about dusk came up 
with the other party. They were quite 
surprised to see us, and pressed us very 
hard to sup and camp with them that 
night. This Hoyt objected to, for 
fear of losing time, but I saw no reason 
fors pushing on, as we should have to 
camp very soon anyway, and alone, so 
I reasoned him out of the idea. 

Now this camp was on the very spot 
where I had camped before, when we 
had the first experience with the Indians, 
and the occurrences of that night were 
still fresh in my mind. After sitting 
and talking round the camp-fire awhile, 
we lay down, forming a circle round the 
fire. Hoyt and I lay a little way apart, 
by ourselves. We had walked so fast 
that we were too tired to sleep, so we 
lay talking and speculating on what our 
companions would think of our forced 
march. Everything around was as still 
as death, when I heard something dis- 
turbing one of the pans. Recollecting 
at once the former scene, and meaning 
to prevent a repetition of it, I seized 
my sword, which lay at my side, and 
without a moment’s consideration 
sprang across the embers of the fire in 
the direction of the sound. | 

One of the party, seeing me in this 
attitude, the sword in my hand, thought 
the Indians were upon us, and gave an 
unearthly yell. ; 

How fearfully it echoed through the 
forest! The party had a couple of 
mules staked out, and these mules were 


so scared that they arose and gave a 
deep groan. Everybody was now 
awake, and it came near being the 
death of me, for had I not spoken 
quickly, I should have been. shot; sev- 
eral pistols were drawn on me. There 
was no more sleep that night. 

By break of day we were off, without 
waiting for breakfast. At noon 
we stopped to rest, and about two 
o'clock we made Redwood Creek. 
As we approached the Indian _ vil- 
lage, which was a little way back 
from the beach, the Indians appeard 
to fall into a_ great altercation 
among themselves, and would pay no 
attention to us. We appeared to be 
the cause of the discussion. Whatever 
they were proposing to do evidently 
met with great opposition. This was 
unusual, for Indians are natuarlly rather 
silent. 

We signaled to them that we wanted 
to be ferried across. Presently, three 
or four came. They were very surly, 
and would not bargain unless we would 
give them our swords and blankets. We 
had provided the usual beads, but these 


they would not look at. We had each — 


a fine red blanket on our shoulders, 
and they would shake their heads 
gruffly at the beads, and stand off and 
twitch the blankets, in a domineering, 
surly way, and point to the swords. 

We then motioned to them that a 
party was coming over the bluffs be- 
hind us, and that we would return and 
join them. When they saw we were 
really going to return, they wanted to 
take us for nothing. They gave a sig- 
nal, and presently a canoe came along 
with five Indians in it. We would not 
get in until some of them got out. 
This they refused to do, until they saw 
that we were in earnest about going back; 
then two of them jumped out and swam 
around. We knew their purpose, and 
wanted to get away, but we could not 
help ourselves, so we got in. We had 
hardly left the bank when the swim. 
mers climbed in again. 

Now, the canoe was very cranky, be. 
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ing so narrows and so much top weight; 
and the lagoon was running with great 
rapidity into the breakers close by. 

When we got about the middle of 
the stream,.the Indians began to rock 
the canoe as if in fun. Hoyt sat in the 
bow, holding his “ pepper-box’’ pistol, 
and I was in the stern with my small 
rifle. When it became apparent that 
they intended to upset us, we pointed 
our weapons at them in so determined a 
manner that they seemed paralyzed. 
Those on shore began shouting to 
them, demanding, we supposed, that 
they upset the canoe, and then, finding 
that could not be done, that we be 
brought back. Accordingly, we were 
paddled back to the shore we had left. 
When we reached the bank, it was 
with some difficulty that we clambered 
ashore, as the sand gave way under our 
feet. Why they did not push us back 
into the current I never could under- 
stand, for we had to actually push them 
aside to make a landing. 

We told them they were no friends, 
and we would go back and join the 
other party. We had not gone far 
when we were joined by two Indians un- 


armed. Then three or four more came 
along, with two or three women. They 


laughed and talked with us in the most 
playful manner. All at once Hoyt 
looked around and saw that the women 
had been sent back, and under cover of 
the high land we saw several Indians 
running with bows and arrows. 

Hoyt thought this boded no good, 
and called my attention to it. He noticed 
also as we walked slowly along, that 
close by my side walked an Indian who 
carried a small hatchet,— the only one 
there that had any weapon. At one 
time, as we were laughing and talkifig, 
Hoyt caught his eye and told me to 
look out for him,— he looked ugly; but 
I had no fear, as all the others were 
unarmed. 

I had scarcely returned this answer, 
when a couple of fellows seized Hoyt. 
As I turned round to see what was the 
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matter, two more seized my rifle, and 
while I was wrestling with them for it, 
I heard something that sounded like 
a gun exploding,— the fellow with the 
hatchet had struck me above the left 
temple and cut a horrible gash in my 
head. Hoyt had freed himself, and 
looking for me, became terribly agitated 
at seeing the blood flow down my face 
and breast. It was a most singular 
thing that the blow did not stun me, 
not,even daze me for an instant, but 
had the effect of making me very cool 
and determined ; in fact, I felt like a 
changed man from the instant. 

Hoyt began firing, rather wildly, but 
he shot one man in the side, and another 
through the right hand. This made 
them furious, and they danced around us 
like devils, while the fellow with his 
hand bleeding would hold it up, rush at 
us, and urge the others to revenge. 

They began to close in on us, and we 
could see the beach covered with. In- 
dians hastening towards us, bringing 
bows and arrows. They had got 
my rifle away and I had only the 
sword. Matters seemed desperate, but 
I determined to sell my life as dearly 
as possible. We had to break away 
from these fellows before the others 
came on with weapons. Even then 
it went,against me to take life, but 
as they closed around me, I made 
a rush on one of them and stabbed 
him in the groin. When he saw the 
weapon coming, unarmed as he was, he 
folded his arms across his breast, to 
ward off the blow. They knew nothing 
of stabbing ; they fought with slashing 
when they used knives, so he did not 
know how to meet the thrust. 

I had no sooner drawn blood than my 
reluctance disappeared. I would have 
been willing to stab the whole tribe; 
and as they closed upon me again, I 
sprang at one fellow and drove my 
weapon right through his body. 

But then I had an awful set-back! I 
attempted to withdraw the blade,— and 
what was my consternation when I saw 
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the handle come off in my hand, leaving 
the blade in his body! 

To this day it gives me a dreadful 
feeling when I recall it.- I felt for a 
moment that fate was against me, and 
let the handle drop helplessly from my 
extended hand. Then the thought 
came, “Get the blade!” I tried to 
draw it, but an Indian rushed foward to 
cut me down, with Hoyt’s sword in his 
hand. That was the first time I knew 
that he had lost it. I made another at- 
tempt, which he met in the same way. 
He seemed satisfied to beat me off, in- 
stead of following me up, though he 
could have killed me easily,— the most 
singular thing. As I sprang back to 
avoid him, another fellow seized a rock, 
and hurled it at me with great force, 
but I dodged it 

All this time, the fellow who had my 
rifle would come‘ quite close to me, 
squat, take aim, holding the rifle at 
arm’s length, and try to fire, but he 
could not get it to gooff. This kept us 
in some suspense. Finally two or three 
of them put their heads together, and 
this time did manage to set the ham- 
mer. He now came at me again, got 
down on his haunches, held the rifle at 
arm’s length, turned his head away, and 
fired. Of course the ball went wide of 
the mark, and great was his surprise 
when he discovered nobody was killed. 
He kept this up for some time,—he 
would fall back, set the hammer, and 
come at us again; but what a relief it 
was when that gun went off. 

Hoyt was a heavy man, and not 
much accustomed to violent exertion; 
he was brave but he was considerably 
excited seeing the condition I was in, 
and was firing at random. I cried 
to him that we must throw off. our 
blankets and free ourselves, doing it 
myself as I spoke. This came near 
being fatal to me, for in excitedly 
throwing off his blankets he accident- 
ally discharged his pistol, and the ball 
passed close to my breast, cutting the 
shirt. I said firmly: “ Hoyt, let me 
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have that pistol— I can do better exe- 
cution with it.” He instantly handed 
itto me. He saw that I was cool, and 
knew that he was agitated. 

Ahead of us was a bluff, which pro- 
jected across the beach and into the 
ocean. It must have been abouta mile 
away. O, could we reach that bluff! 
would our friends show themselves in 
time to save us? The wounds I had 
given seemed to have made a turning 
point in our favor : the Indians drew 
back, and while some seemed to be at- 
tending to their wounded friends, and 
others quarreling over the blankets we 
had thrown away, it gave us a chance 
to make for the bluff, and we reached 
it after an exhausting walk, or run, over 
the beach. 

This is the bluff I have spoken of, 
now known as Gihon Bluff. Reaching 
its foot, we started up the trail, hoping 
and longing to meet our friends. 

We had not gone far, Hoyt in the 
lead, when an Jndian came stealthily 
up behind, and sunk an arrow deep into 
my left shoulder. Still I pushed on, 
looking every moment for help, until at 
last from exhaustion I missed the trail, 
and fell into the underbrush. 

On looking up I saw an Indian not 
ten feet above me. He had me at 
his mercy now, but so wild was he 


‘with excitement that nearly -all his 


arrows missed and many I managed 
to dodge. The bush in which I was 
sunk protected my body, and I had 
only to move my head and shoulders, 
with slight exertion. I did not expe- 
rience any fear. But I remember 
thinking there was something horri- 
ble—like a devil—in that Indian’s 
look, bending down over me, trying to 
kill me, his faee distorted with the most 
awful rage; and every time he let fly 
an arrow he uttered a sort of wail of 
hatred. 

I was losing strength, however, and 
further resistance seemed impossible. 
Seeing me in despair and about to give 
up, the savage grew more determined 
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and accurate in his aim. One arrow 
passed through my left ear and swung 
by the center; another would have 
gone through my neck, but I threw 
up my arm, when it entered below the 
elbow, and came out near my shoulder; 
another struck above the elbow joint, 
leaving a large barb in my arm; an- 
other took me glancing on my right 
temple, and as I turned my head, an- 
other in my right ear. 

As these arrows penetrated my flesh, 
I experienced no pain, but a strong 
feeling of sleep came over me, and I 
felt myself growing weaker and weaker 
from the loss of blood; but like an ani- 
mal at bay I sprang up to grapple with 
my enemy, and strangle him,—when 
an arrow struck me square in the right 
temple with such force that it shivered 
and broke. For a time everything 
grew dark. It seemed as though the 
last moment had come. Could I stand 
it any longer, it was with such great 
difficulty’that I kept on my feet? 

Ihad not staggered far when I fell 
over Hoyt; he had fallen, and lay on 
his face, hidden by the brush. He said, 
‘‘Gihon, for God’s sake, go on,—I can 
go no further. He was not wounded, 
but completely worn out. 

He drew the arrow from my back, 
and as he did sol said sternly, “ Hoyt, 
you must get up; they ’ll be on you, and 
you can’t escape.” 

Poor fellow, as he got up, and was 
trying to get along, an arrow struck 
him about the middle of the left thigh, 
and passed clear through. 

At last, bleeding and torn, I reached 
the summit, expecting to hail friends 
close at hand. But alas! none were in 
sight. It was in vain that I strained 
my eyes for assistance far down along 
the beach in the direction that it should 
come. Not a living thing was in sight. 

I was now standing on the edge of a 
high bluff, overlooking the ocean. The 
face of this bluff was very steep and 
jagged; in fact, too dangerous for any 
one to think of going down except from 
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sheer necessity. I had been standing 
here but ‘an instant when, turning 
around, I beheld a party of Indians 
coming up behind me. 

There was no alternative but to go 
down the bluff, so, jumping over in a 
moment of desperation, I went rolling, 
bumping, and sliding down over rocks 
and stones, and finally landed on a pile 
of rocks below, bleeding and _ bruised, 
and my clothes almost torn from me. 
For a time I was somewhat dazed, be- 
wildered, and breathless. 

I regained my feet with much diff- 
culty, and had not gone but a few steps, 
when a savage stood right before me. 
I was between him and the breakers. 
Now began a renewal of the scene I 
had just gone through. This thing was 
repeated at least a dozen times, but 
one arrow cut me across the breast, 
making a slight wound. 

All this time I had with difficulty 
managed to keep hold of Hoyt’s pistol, 
and although I believed it was empty, 
I had used it to keep at bay the Indian 
who was shooting at me on the trail, by 
pretending to shoot him, and thus kept 
him at some distance while I made the 
top ofsthe bluff. In the same way I 
now kept this Indian at some distance, 
by continually pointing the pistol at 
him. 

Meantime Hoyt had struck a trail 
that led to the beach, somewhat lower 
down, and reached it about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet ahead of me; and as 
I was now too weak to make any more 
resistance, and thought this fellow 
would finish me easily, I called to Hoyt, 
but he did not look around. I stood, 
meanwhile, coolly aiming at the Indian, 
and now, not expecting the pistol would 
go off, but merely instinctively, I pulled 
the trigger. To my amazement, it 
went off. Hoyt looked around at the 
sound, in time to see the fellow jump 
into the air and fall. 

But this had no sooner happened 
than another Indian presented himself, 
and seeing his companion fall, he picked 
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up his bow and quiver, in which one 
arrow still remained, took a cool and 
steady aim at me, and shot it. The 
arrow buried itself in the sand at my 
feet. The Indian then turned to at- 
tend to his wounded companion, and I 
managed to hurry on and join Hoyt, 
who was limping along, the arrow still 
in his thigh. 

We got along some little distance, 
with great effort; but looking back we 
could see a number of Indians. As 
they would come up, they would stop 
and gather about their wounded com- 
rade. 

Now began our most distressing time. 
Could we but make that other bluff! It 
was nearly a mile away, and it was just 
as much as we could do to drag along. 
We did not dare to hope, for we ex- 
pected at any moment they would come 
on after us. Nor was this the worst: 
we expected every moment to fall into 
an ambush of some who had come 
around the sand dunes. Finally we 
made the foot of the bluff, but we were 
too weak to make the ascent. 

We sat down and rested, almost driv- 
en todespair. We could look back and 
see Indians in increasing numbers. 
Even now, should they resume the 
attack, we could not get away. 

My wounds began to pain me now. 
The sun was going down, and I was 
getting stiff and cold. As a forlorn 
hope we began the ascent. Hoyt tried 
to help me, but my shoulder pained so 
I could not bear to have him touch me. 

Almost to the top we _ struggled 
along,—the Indians watching us, night 
coming on,and where were we to hide? 

Had we escaped so far only to be 
killed at last? In front, rounding a 
paint of the trail, and coming toward 
us, Mr. Hoyt saw a couple of Indians. 

I was in sucha shocking condition, 
all covered with blood, that Hoyt said 
to me, “Hide! hide! till they pass.” 
He was afraid that if they saw my con- 
dition they would surmise what had 
happened, and finish us. But before I 
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could get out of sight, they were upon 
us. 

They were both fine-looking men, 
clothed in skins, after their fashion. 
Each had his bow and quiver. When 
they saw me, they stood like statues 
for a minute, and passed on in silence. 
Would they return and kill us? 

It was now getting quite dark, and I 
was about giving up. We had made 
the summit, and looked in vain for 
comfort or protection. The cold spring 
wind from the ocean cut me to the 
bone; the loss of blood and pain were 
now telling on me at last in the ex- 
treme; we could not keep on much 
longer, and a night on this exposed 
spot, without fire, food, shelter, or 
clothing, seemed inevitable, with the 
probability that the Indians would fol- 
low us up and finish us. The hope 
that our friends might come had now 
died out. We kept on, however, and 
in a few minutes, suddenly, Mr. Hor- 
ton and Smythe Clarke were there in 
front of us. 

I had been so played with by fate, 
between hope of escape and despair, 
and the continued suspense had been 
such a strain, that now when relief came, 
I saw them with indifference. 

A few moments later, the rest of the 
party appeared. They all turned back 
at once, and helped us down to the 
beach they had -left, and after traveling 
about a quarter of a mile came toa 
little brush, with which they could 
make us a shelter. They did every- 
thing that humanity and kindness could 
suggest. They gave us their clothes 
and blankets, warmed water, and 
dressed my wounds. Major Rowe, 
who was a veteran of the Mexican 
War, and somewhat skilled in surgery, 
took charge of us, and with a packing 
needle and some twine, put a couple of 
stitches in my head. Meanwhile the 
others, fearing the attack would be 
renewed, sct to work to build a breast- 
work. 

As there was plenty of driftwood on 
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the beach, it was not long before they 
had quite a fort, and sat down to dis- 
cuss the situation. It was decided that 
in the morning they would send to 
Trinidad for volunteers, and chastise 
the Indians. 

When they referred to me, it was 
something in this way: “ Poor fellow, 
he stood it well, but he can’t last till 
morning.” Somehow, I thought differ- 
ently. But one thing gave me great 
uneasiness,— what if the arrows should 
be poisoned ? 

In the morning Smythe Clarke and 
a companion started for Trinidad, and 
on the third day they returned with 
some thirty or forty volunteers. 
Among them were Judge Tobin, Mr. 
Harry Mathews, Captain Trundy, and 
a Doctor Anderson, of New York. 
That night the plan of attack was laid 
out, and in the early morning the party 
started, leaving Trundy and two others 
to stand guard over us. 

All this time Hoyt and I were in the 
hospital.. My head was in such a con- 
dition that I did not dare move, for 
fear of inflammation. I kept thinking 
I felt something move under me, but I 
was too weak to investigate. —Trundy 
was kind and attentive, and every now 
and then would come to see how we 
got on, but he found the day an ordeal, 
and we would hear him say, as he 
paced up and down: “What the 
deuce brought me here? These blasted 
Indians will kill us, and I shall never 
see my little wife again!” 

As the sun was about setting, the 
army returned. They reported that the 
Indians had discovered their advance ,— 
had doubtless been warned by the two 
that passed us, who must have known 
the party was just behind—and had 
cleared out. They had encountered 
squads of them all through the woods, 
but the only one of our party that was 
hurt was,Judge Tobin, who had received 
an arrow wound in the thigh. They 
had burned the village, and destroyed 
all the provisions, besides taking five 
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prisoners. One of these prisoners was 
a girl, and another the man Hoyt had 
shot through the hand. He was ina 
wretched condition: he had done noth- 
ing for the wound, and it was nearly a 
week old. They had seen the bodies 
of the men we had wounded, who were 
in a dying condition, had found my 
rifle, filled with sand and gravel, and 
had picked up a number of arrows. 

That night everybody was too tired 
to do anything, and action was post- 
poned till morning. A guard was 
placed over the prisoners, and they were 
tied, but during the night the girl and 
one of the men managed to escape. 

When morning came, and we had had 
breakfast, we held a council to decide 
what to do with the remaining prisoners. 
Everything was conducted in an orderly 
manner. Some were for letting them 
off; others for shooting them; others 
for whipping and letting them go. 

“Don’t whip an Indian!” I 
“ Either let them off or kill them.”’ 

A show of hands was called for, and 
the result was that for the safety of 
travelers in the future they must be shot 
as an example. 

This is the way it was carried out: 
an Indian was led down to the edge of 
the surf, placed with his back to it, and 
there he stood, straight and still and 
cool, till a volley riddled his body. He 
sank, and was borne off by the under- 
tow. The other two looked on without 
the least show of emotion, and as their 
turns came, each one walked silently for- 
ward, faced about, stood without a quiver 
looking at the rifles, and met his fate. 
The man whose hand was hurt was one 
of these three. 

Doctor Anderson removed the stitches 
from my head, and told me I must not 
be removed for eight or ten days. But 
the combined party were about to re- 
turn to Trinidad, and though some of 
them kindly offered to stay with me, I 
begged to go. They had brought a 
couple of mules, and when they saw I 
was determined not to stay, they let me 


said. 
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have one of these. I was carefully 
lifted and placed on his back; and then, 
when the blankets where I had lain all 
this time, were taken up we found out 
what I had felt moving: a number of 
snakes had taken their abode beneath. 

I suffered little from the journey, ex- 
cept occasionally from the throbbing 
of my head, when the mule had to step 
over the rocks. In Trinidad there was 
a French doctor,—I think his name 
was Gras,—who paid me a great deal 
of attention. Mr. Mathews also was 
very kind, and let us have a little house, 
and used to spend a good deal of time 
bathing my wounds to keep down inflam- 
mation. Noone could have received 
more kindness and human sympathy 
than I did. I was the first victim of 
Indian troubles, and everybody was in- 
terested in me. The Indians used to 
come in and see me, and look at my 
wounds with awe and interest. 

As I thought the matter over, at this 
time and later, some things became 
clear to me. The friendliness on the 
Klamath, turning to hostility, as if the 
Indians had heard something; the un- 
usual excitement on Redwood Creek 
when Hoyt and I were seen coming; 
the single armed man, keeping by me 
with the hatchet,—all these things 
pointed to me. I have had no doubt 
that I was recognized on the Klamath 
as one of the party concerned in that 
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wanton murder the second day out from 
Trinidad with the Australians; I had 
been a marked man and had not known 
it, and hostility had been drawn on the 
whole party on my account. Had they 
been less in fear of the whites, I and 
my companions would have paid the 
reckoning promptly. As it was, they 
could not bring themselves to the at- 
tack till fate seemed to put me in their 
hands, and even then their fear of our 
unknown powers paralyzed their assault, 
when they could easily have made an 
end of us. I bore them no ill will,— 
the first aggression came from our side. 

The schooner Sierra Nevada, Captain 
Edwards, gave me passage, and I re- 
turned to San Francisco. I never saw 
Hoyt again, but I learned that he re- 
turned to New York soon aftér, and 
was practicing dentistry. I shall never 
forget his good, kind face. After the 
first excitement he seemed to accept 
the situation, and without a murmur 
plodded along. He stayed by me, 
when he was the better able of the two 
to get on, and without his help and en- 
couragement I could never have got 
over the bluff. 

Among the souvenirs of that little 
adventure, I still keep the contract 
signed by Mr. Young,—the writing 
almost obliterated with blood,—the 
barb in my arm, and the deep scar on 
my head. 

Thomas Gthon. 
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THE net result of comments on the fall elections 
in the East seems to be that they mark an almost 
total disappearance of the Farmers’ Alliance move- 
ment, and a distinct set-back to the effort for free 
coinage of silver; demonstrate once more, and over 
a wider range, the excellent working of the Aus- 
tralian ballot system; and give no decisive party 
advantage. Such advantage as there was fell to the 
Republicans, because it was won in Ohio, where no 
local question complicated the result ; but even here 
an interpretation of the vote is made impossible by 
the importation of the silver question into a canvass 
that should have been made on the sole question of 
the endorsement of Mr. McKinley. The foolish 
blunder of the Democratic platform in thus confusing 
an issue which it should have been the effort of both 
parties to define as clearly as possible, was followed 
up by the managers of the Republican campaign 
with more political shrewdness than statesmanship 
Whether a State election ought to turn on national 
issues or not, when it does, the issues ought to be 
clear; and especially the question of a high protec- 
tive tariff, now it has at last been made the leading 
party question, should be kept clear of entanglements 
till it has been finally settled. The only one that 
should take precedence of it at present in national 
affairs is that of integrity. The last presidential 
election should be an example for the next, which 
should seek a more decisive verdict (for it will be 
remembered that President Harrison was elected by 
a majority of the electoral vote and a minority of 
the popular — a very indecisive result) on a question 
as clearly stated. It will be the effort of politicians 


on both sides to prevent this. 


THE local matter of deepest public interest is, of 


course, the proceedings and status of the Grand Jury 
—constituted by extraordinary methods, for the 
achievement of an extraordinary task. Whether it 
. ° 
is a legal jury or not is a question for experts; 
»} - ; - 
whether, even if upheld by the Supreme Court, it 
can fulfill the expectations that have been aroused 
concerning it,— namely, that it will indict and bring 
to trial the leaders of bribery and theft in San Fran- 
cisco politics,— is a question for time to determine. 
Ihe experience of other cities in such struggles is 
not encouraging: yet who despairs of final success in 


them despairs of humanity. Civilization cannot sur- 


vive the continuance and increase of governmental 
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corruption in cities, joined with the increase of city 


populations and influence. 


Two events of great importance in another region 
of human activity tell a plainer story than any of the 
political events of the month. These are the final 
dismissal of the case against the Andover professors, 
and the break-down of the heresy trial of Doctor 
Briggs. Andover is the principal Congregational 
theological seminary; Doctor Briggs, a leading pro- 
fessor in one of the two chief Presbyterian seminaries. 
The Andover professors, some years ago, published 
a book which was exceedingly dull reading, 
but which committed them clearly in favor of what 
is called ‘‘the historical criticism” of the Hebrew 
and Christian Scriptures, (that is, practically, the 
repudiation of tradition and the belief of the Church 
in the past as valid evidence with regard to their 
origin,) and also put foward tentatively an original 
speculation with regard to the future life. The ques- 
tion was at once raised whether they had a right to 
teach these things under the conditions on which 
the endowments of the seminary were held. ‘The 
controversy passed from the governing boards of the 
seminary into the civil courts, from which it has 
now been dropped on a technicality. 

The occurrences in the Briggs case are fresh in our 
readers’ memories. He had made an address in 
which he emphasized his known sympathy with this 
same ‘‘historical criticism” of the Scriptures, and 
his known opinion that the Protestant churches ex- 
alted them too exclusively’ and indiscriminately as 
standards of faith. His seminary upheld him, if not 
in these views, at least in his right to teach them 
under Presbyterian creeds. ,His presbytery was then 
brought to a somewhat reluctant vote to try him for 
heresy, and availed itself of technical points, which 
he raised against the indictment, and of placating ex- 
pressions on his part, to drop the prosecution,— with 
the general approval of the Presbyterian press 


throughout the country. 


THE situation thus made is perfectly clear. Both 
prosecutions were dropped on technicalities; in both 
cases the prosecutors themselves are visibly relieved 
to have waived the struggle; in neither does the 


bulk of the denomination commit itself to any agree- 


ment with the views criticized, but tacitly — and in 
the case of Doctor Briggs reluctantly — admits the 
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right of its professors to hold and teach them. The 
attitude of each denomination, as a body, is per- 
missory, rather than approving. In the West prob- 
ably, in the South certainly, it would not even be 
permissory; and the Briggs’ case may possibly be 


\called up again by a higher church court, including 


Western and Southern delegates. But it is easy to 
foresee what changes impend in the feeling of the 
rank and file of the denominations from the fact that 
their seminaries for the training of the clergy are 
practically in the hands of what may be called the 


** broad church ” wing. 


A BEGINNING of what may be ina mild sense a 
new era socially was pointed out last year in the 
surprising falling off of the death rate among infants 
born of college educated mothers,— from twenty- 
five per cent to ten per cent. When these figures 
are considered in connection with the yearly increase 
in the number of women seeking the higher educa- 
tion, it may be foreseen what large changes in vital 
statistics another century may witness from this 
cause. It is probable that there is a decline in the 
number of children born coincidently with the rise in 
vitality and health; but of this we have no information. 
College women have not graduated in considerable 
numbers till lately, and as a consequence they are 
but now beginning to exert a perceptible influence as 
young mothers. If it isto be as marked in every 
stage of the bringing up of the next generation 
as it has been in the infantile, it will certainly be 
a most desirable force in society. Oddly enough, 
in all the phases of the discussion of the higher edu- 
cation of women, this effect——the tendency to more 
serious and efficient motherhood —seems never to 
have been taken sufficiently into consideration, 
though it has been incidentally urged. Another in- 
dication that it exists has just come forward, in the 
gravitation of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
(which has heretofote been largely occupied with 
sociological questions) toward the subject of child 
psychology,—a branch of science still scarcely exist- 


ent, for lack of material. 


Recollections vs. Facts. 

IN the OVERLAND for November, the ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions of Abraham Lincoln” quote him as saying at 
one of his public receptions, concerning General 
Meade, then in command of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, ‘‘ There is the man who lost the opportunity of 
his life, by not cutting Lee’s army to pieces at Fall- 
ing Waters.” 

I quote from information afforded by Colonel 
Carswell McClellan of the General Staff, Third, Fifth, 
and Sixth Army Corps,—‘‘I do not believe it as 


stated. Inthe first place, the time and circumstances 


surrounding could not have invited such a departure 
from Mr. Lincoln’s habitual caution and discretion. 
A public reception is not usually selected for such 
utterances. In the second place, I decline to be- 
lieve Mr. Lincoln capable of such an ungenerons and 
unjust reflection on one who had rendered the ser- 
vice performed by General Meade. Thirdly, there 
was nothing to justify such a remark.” 

To be on the safe side, I must premise the state- 
ment of the fact leading me to make this assertion, 
by a trite notation or two. I think you will agree 
with me that when Mr. Lincoln wrote to General 
McClellan that *‘ the Commander-in-Chief may order 
what he pleases,” he inadvertently advanced an un- 
tenable claim. 

The obligations attaching to command far out- 
weigh the prerogatives, which are only conferred as 
a means to the end. From the time of Pericles it 
has been held by all masters of the art of war — Alva, 
Marlborough, Frederick, Napoleon, e¢ td omne— 
that ‘‘ good generals only fight battles when necessity 
compels them to, or the opportunity is eminently 
propitious.” It is true that with us some men en- 
trusted with rank and power ignored all such con- 
servative rules, and when their opportunities came 
within their reach, regardless of the interests at 
stake, sacrificed the lives of the men entrusted to 
them that they might win the name of ‘‘ Fighting 
Tom, Dick, or Harry,” from a popular prejudice 
which imagines that benefit followed when ‘‘volun- 
teers rushed in, where regulars feared to tread.” 
But the remark attributed to Mr. Lincoln acknowl- 
edges that General Meade was a good soldier, even 
while it inconsistently couples with the admission a 
sneer at his having disregarded his own personal 
interests in favor of his command. I fully recognize 
the power and prevalence of the dictum, ‘‘ Look out 
for number one first,” but I am not ready to ac- 
knowledge that ‘‘ Noblesse oblige” is yet to be entirely 
ignored in estimating the value of public character 
and service. : 

Now for the facts leading to or bearing on Falling 
Waters. One of the circumstances—and by no 
means the least —leading General Lee to accept 
battle at Gettysburg, was the fact that he held the 
mountain passes in the rear and could easily defend 
them in case of defeat and necessary retreat. Dur- 
ing the night of July 4th his army commenced their 
retreat through those passes,— the trains and wounded 
having commenced the movement on the night of 
July 3d and continued it through the 4th. On July 
5th Sedgwick, with the Sixth Corps and a brigade 
of cavalry, was pushed after the main army retreating 
on the Cashtown Road; Budford’s cavalry was sent 
by way of Frederick to capture and destroy the 


enemy’s train at Williamsport; and Kilpatrick was 
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started on a similar errand by way of the Monterey 
Pass; and another brigade was pushed out on the 
Cashtown Road on July 6th. General Sedgwick 
reported the main body of the enemy in the vicinity 
of the Fairfield Pass, and stated that he could take 
the Pass if necessary, but that it was strong and 
would involve delay and that it would be a waste of 
time to try to push the enemy further on that road. 
There was, of course, a possibility that Lee could 
have been rounded up before reaching Hagerstown, 
by a vigorous advance of the whole Army of the 
Potomac by the Fairfield and Cashtown passes, but 
it was a bare possibility, and General Meace’s task 
imposed upon him the careful consideration of prob- 
abilities. Therefore the Army of the Potomac was 
moved by the left flank through the passes of the 
Catoctin Mountains, because he believed that he 
could thus follow Lee more rapidly than by direct 
pursuit. Heavy rains, commencing on the night of 
July 7th and continuing throagh July 8th, retarded 
Meade’s movements so that his army was not through 
the Blue Ridge and in position covering the roads to 
Hagerstown and Williamsport until the night of July 
oth. On the afternoon of July 6th Kilpatrick had 
attacked the enemy at Hagerstown and Buford at 
Williamsport, but both were repulsed, the Con- 
federate cavalry being on hand with infantry sup- 
ports. 

In addition to the start of several hours gained by 
withdrawal during the night, Lee’s route from Gettys- 
burg to Williamsport, was about half the length of 
that taken by General Meade. ‘The head of Lee’s 
column reached Hagerstown on the afternoon of 
July 6th, and the rear on the morning of July 7th. 
Consequently, when he discovered the impassable 
condition of the river, he had ample time in which to 
entrench himself securely while making the necessary 
preparations for a crossing. 

Soon after coming up with the enemy, General 
Meade, in company with Generals A. A. Humphreys 
and Warren, examined the positions taken up by 
Lee. 


no vulnerable points,”— though much was concealed 


General Humphreys states that it ‘* presented 


from view, and that ‘‘its flanks were secure and 
could not be turned.” 

From July 7th to roth spirited engagements were 
maintained by the cavalry of the two armies. On 
July 11th all the corps of the Army of the Potomac 
were thrown forward to ascertain by reconnoissance 
how the enemy was posted. The movement was 
continued on the 12th, close up to the Confederate 
lines. 

On the evening of July 12th General Meade 
determined upon a reconnoissance in force, supported 


by the whole army, and an attack, if promise of suc- 
eess developed. 


On assembling his corps com- 
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manders, however, he found them unanimously and 
strongly opposed to the movement, and therefore 
postponed his order until he could himself again 
examine the position. ‘This he did the next day, and 
the order was issued for the reconnoissance to be 
made on the morning of July 14th. That reconnois- 
sance discovered the fact that Lee had withdrawn 
during the night of July 13th. 

General Meade, when reinforced by French’s com- 
mand and the temporary command of ‘ Baldy” 
Smith, possibly had ten thousand more men than 
Lee could muster, but it must be remembered that 
the Army of Northern Virginia, though just defeated, 
was not demoralized, nor was it more fatigued than 
the Army of the Potomac. To have ordered his army 
to the direct assault that would have been necessary, 
would have been a repetition by Meade of Burnside’s 
criminal blundering at Fredericksburg, when General 
Humphreys says ‘‘the entrenchments were not more 
formidable than those of Williamsport.” The same 
authority (in his ‘‘Gettysburg to the Rapidan”) 
says, after their evacuation ‘‘a careful survey of the 
entrenched position of the enemy was made, and 
showed that an assault upon it would have resulted 
disastrously to us.” the Meade 
Memorial Meeting in Philadelphia, he states it,— 
*¢ Had he (Meade) assaulted he would have been 
repulsed with heavy loss, and without inflicting any 
Generals Humph- 


In his address at 


material injury on the enemy.” 
reys and Hunt I regard as without superiors in their 
ability to comprehend the requirements and possibili- 
ties of military exigencies. 

General Meade had a fearful load to carry in July, 
1863. 
themselves in their favorite idiocy of ‘holding in” 
That 
Meade held his course as judiciously as he did is 
vastly to his credit, and therein lay the secret of the 
That Lee recrossed 


The Washington authorities were outdoing 


and ‘‘ urging on” at one and the same time. 


criticism showered upon him. 
the Potomac and was enabled to prolong the war 
was due to the pusillanimity of the authorities who 
failed to collect and place across his line of retreat a 
force which could readily have been spared from 
points where they were useless, and could easily 
have covered and disputed the river crossings, while 
the Army of the Potomac attended to him in front. 

Meade’s unselfish service will shine brightly in 
history in contrast with the murderous selfishness of 
Manassas, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, The 
Wilderness, Spottsylvania, and Cold Harbor. 

Major General H. J. Hunt, then Chief of Artillery, 
Army of the Potomac, also says: ‘‘ Meade was 
suddenly placed in command. From that moment 
all his acts and intentions, as I can judge of them, 
were just what they ought to have been, except per- 


haps in his order to attack at Falling Waters on the 
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morning of the 13th, and especially on the 14th of 
July, when his corps commanders reported against 
eee ll ee 
his pursuit of Lee. Rarely has more skill, vigor or 
wisdom, been shown under such circumstances as he 
was placed in, and it would, I think, belittle his 
grand record of that campaign by a formal defense 
against his detractors.” 

General F. A. Walker, Adjutant General, Second 
Army Corps, says in a recent letter: ‘* The case to 
my mind is not a difficult oue. When men like 
Generals Humphreys and Morgan say that a position 
cannot be carried, I for one am content to stay in 
camp. The criticisms of General Meade very gen- 
erally proceed upon the presumption that Lee’s 
army was broken and demoralized and that it was 
perfectly safe to ‘monkey’ with it to any extent.” 

Colonel C. H. Morgan, Inspector General, Second 
Army Corps, says, ‘‘A careful examination has 
made it apparent that we could not cross the stream 
in our front in line of battle, and it was too near the 
enemy to cross and reform.” 

Major General Humphreys further says, ‘‘ Lee’s 
intrenchments at Williamsport (Falling Waters) 
were not less formidable than those he occupied at 
Marye’s Heights” ( Fredericksburg). 

Brevet Brigadier General R. R. Dawes, First 
Corps, says in a letter, July 27, 1863: ‘General 
Meade did wisely in not attacking Lee in his en- 
trenched position at Williamsport. . . . I 
examined the Rebel fortifications then, which were 
strong, well constructed, and think he would have 
certainly failed to carry them by direct assault. Both 
flanks of the works were on the Potomac. We had 
no other alternative than direct assault. I take no 
stock in the stuff printed in the newspapers about 
the demoralizgtion of the Rebel Army after Gettys- 
berg. They were worn out and tired as we were, 
but their cartridge boxes had plenty of ammunition, 
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and they would have lain quietly in theiryrifle pits 
and shot us down.” - 

And again in 1891: ‘‘It is my belief our army 
would have been repulsed. Our later experience 
at Spottsylvania and Cold Harbor and in many 
other assaults is a sufficient indication of the fact.” 

General E. P. Alexander, Chief of Artillery (Con- 
federate), Army of Northern Virginia,— Century, 
January, 1887,— says, ‘The morale of the (Con- 
federate) army seemed not at all affected. Had 
Meade attacked us at Downsville ( Falling Waters), 
where we were stopped for several days by high 
water in the Potomac, I believe we should have re- 
pulsed him easily.” 

It is not that any labored defense of General 
Meade’s action at Falling Waters on July 13, 1863, 
is necessary, if the facts are appreciated, save that 
to the world such reticent, modest, and sensitive 
men as he usually appear lacking in ‘those qualities 
that go to make brilliant failures, at the expense 
of others, steps to ultimate reward, through that 
world’s admiration for attempt and effect, though 
ill-timed, wasteful, and criminal, as would have 
been Meade’s had he gloriously (?) wasted a few 
thousand more of the Army of the Potomac, on the 
day President Lincoln says he ‘‘ missed the oppor- 
tunity of his life,” and it is only that such language 
is claimed as the personal and studied opionion of so 
just, sensible, and politic a man as Abraham Lincoln, 
that the necessity arises to tontrovert it. 

Other commanders of the Army of the Potomac 
did not fail to ‘‘miss” such ‘‘ opportunities” at 
Fredericksburg, Cold Harbor, Petersburg, and other 
places, and with varying results, better known to 
the participants than to the critic of today, and when 
the true unbiased history of its four years shall be 
written, the “hit” at Gettysburg will be recognized 
as quite compensating for the problematical ‘‘ miss” 
at Falling Waters. 

A. D. Cutler. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Hornaday’s Taxidermy.' 


THERE is ample room for such a treatise on taxi; 
dermy as that just issued by the Scribners. Of the 
many books on the subject now in the field aimost 
none are really satisfactory. Most are mere popular 
text-books, arranged for amateurs and written by 
people who had small knowledge of their subject, or 

1Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting. By William 
T. Hornaday. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons: 


2891. . 


else so technical that no one but the trained taxider- 
mist could find them of use. 

Mr. Hornaday, while modestly entitling his book 
a ‘*Manual for the Amateur Collector,” has gone into 
the subject deeply enough to satisfy the most exact- 
ing professional. His long experience has given him 
the practical knowledge so necessary for the museum 
builder in his work, and some rare gift of common 
sense has enabled him to set this knowledge forth 
clearly and simply in his book. More than that, the 
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style of the writing is so pleasant, there is such a vein 
of quiet humor running through its pages that the 
lay reader, who has no especial interest in the subject 
on its technical side, will be beguiled into reading 
the book merely from its literary interest. There 
are chapters on collecting and preserving all sorts of 
specimens, including mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, 
and ir.vertebrates. 
the fitting of the laboratory, preliminary work, 


Much space is given to taxidermy, 


mounting in all its branches, ornamental work, 


grouping, and many other details. A special section 
is devoted to collecting and mounting skeletons, and 
W. J. Holland, the well known entomologist, adds a 
chapter on the collection and preservation of insects. 

Perhaps the best feature of the book is its discour- 
agement of miscellaneous collecting by young people 
Where 


intelligent study and careful classification follow on 


who have no scientific purpose in view. 


the capture of the unfortunate specimens, the end is 
good and really ‘justifies the taking of animal life. 
But where, as is too commonly the case, the youthful 
interest goes no further than the sport of acquirement 
or the eagerness to accumulate more specimens than 
his fellow collectors have, the pursuit of collecting 
becomes demoralizing in the extreme. The book is 
beautifully gotte:. ..» :nd contains a large number of 
excellent illustrations and explanatory plates. 


Briefer Notice. 


Natiz 
Young 


Life in India,‘ another volume of the 
People’s Library, is a revised edition of 
Henry Rice’s ‘‘Native Life in South India.” It 
consists of sketches of the social and religious char- 
acteristics of the Hindus, and is based principally 
upon observations in the Madras presidency. 
Caste amung the Hindus, their view of marriage, 
funeral customs, family life, and religious observances, 
are described. The language, literature, and the 


history of their religious beliefs, are touched upon, 


and much matter of interest is contained within the 


limits of a few pages. Even if Shakespeare 
had not written the play dealing with the same 
events, Mr. Willard’s tragedy* would not have ex- 
cited any very great interest. It is even and well 
written but the blank verse is wofully prosy, and 
the movement and sentiment fatally mild and calm. 
One would scarcely say that the author deliberately 
followed Shakespeare; but there is scarcely a scene 
that does not almost unconsciously invite compari- 
son. To those who are interested and look on 
life as something to be taken seri®usly, in its light 
By Rev. Henry Rice. 
1891. 


‘Native Life in India. Pacific 


Press Pub. Co.: Oakland 


Tragedy in Five Acts. 


Julius Caesar: An Historical 
Horace Willard 


By Edward Willard. Philadelphia 
1891. 
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as well as its heavy aspects, Miller’s Making the 
Most of Life® will prove of benefit and interest. It 
is a volume of short sermons delivered out of the 
pulpit, and like most sermons of these days, appeals 
to the feelings rather than to the understanding. 
——Life on the Kongo‘ gives a missionary’s 
experiences in the very scenes of Stanley’s explora- 
tions. The characteristics of the savage inhabitants, 
their strange superstitions, and the aspect of the land 
where they live, are briefly described. The state- 
ments have the reliablity of first hand information. 
The book has a number of illustrations,— one of them 
the portrait of Henry M. Stanley. ———Kirchhoff’s 


Journey to Hawaii® is an interesting diary of 


travel to that country written in German and very 
prettily printed by a foreign firm. It is pleasant 
reading and would make a good class room text for 
teaching German.———The new volume of Apple- 
ton’s School Physics® is a revised edition of the old 
Quackenbos Physics with chap¥ers on special subjects 
by specialists in particular lines. . Like all modern 
text-books it is amply illustrated and aims to be 
practical rather than theoretical in its text. 

Maxwell’s Advanced Grammar’ is at once a text- 
book and a volume for reference. It covers much 
that a decade ago was relegated to rhetoric rather 
than grammar,— notably in the chapters on Prosody 
and the Economy of Attention. The portion which 
treats of the formation of words and their analysis is 
especially valuable. Within the year an exhaust- 
ive review of Quick’s Educational Reformers* has 
appeared in these pages, It is only necessary there- 
fore in noting the new and revised edition to speak a 
The 


author has greatly enlarged the work, added several 


word as to the changes in the older text. 


chapters on noted men and rearranged the older text, 
writing in detail to explain and make clear many 
points that before were not so. The same insight 
characterizes the choice of the ‘‘ new” reformers, and 
the book remains as bright and readable as before. 
It is a wise thing in Mr. Harris to include it in the 
International Series. 
3Making the Most of Life. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co 
‘Life on the Kongo. By Rev. W. Holman Bentley. 
Oakland: 1891: Pacific Press Publishing Co. 
Von Theodor Kirchhoff. 
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5Eine Reise nach Hawaii. 


Altona: 1891. For sale in San Francisco by F. W. 
Barkhaus. 

6Appleton’s School Physics. New York: American 
Book Company: 1891. 

7Advanced Lessons in English Grammar. By Wm. 


H. Maxwell. New York: Americén Book Company 
1891. ; 

SEssays on Educational Reformers. By Robert Her- 
bert Quick. International Educational Series. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.: 1890. For sale in San 
Francisco by the Bancroft Co. 











